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What of the Future? | 

Shanghai has not yet fallen, although 
at any moment it is likely to do so and 
the Chinese Communist leaders must 
be aware that they can occupy it at 
practically any moment; but they are 
presumably making sure by their in- 
vestment of the city that the Nation- 
alist troops defending it will not be 
able to make a get-away. Chiang Kai- 
shek’s recent appeal to the Chinese 
people to stand firm may mean that he 
is preparing to fight on, but the Chin- 
ese have had so much fighting, starva- 
tion, and trouble of every kind under 
the Kuomintang regime that it is diffi- 
cult to imagine their continuing to fight 
in defence of it. Their one overwhelm- 
ing desire is for peace and to. start 
work again.. Panic makes them flee 
from the advancing armies, but they 
return to their homes as soon as’ the 
fear subsides. Each town captured by 
the Communists, and it must be admit- 
ted by the most sceptical that their 
armies are well-disciplined .gives more 
confidence in their regime. The Chin- 
ese are not very politically minded, 
and one government is as good as an- 
other, provided they can be left in 
peace to pursue their avocations. 

However, no one would venture yet 
to prophesy as to the future course of 
events, and the consequence is that 
rumours of the most contradictory sort 
are rife, especially as the threat of 
war comes further south. To most p¢ec- 
ple, therefore, the announcement by 
Mr. A. V. Alexander, Minister for De- 
fence, in the House of Commons 
that “substantial reinforcements” were 
to be sent to the garrison in Hongkong 
which would include elements of all 
arms—land, sea, and air,—coupled with 
the news that the Leicestershire Re- 
giment was Jeaving immediately for 
Hongkong, came as a great relief as 
showing that the British Government 
was in earnest in its declaration that 


it does not intend to give up the 
Colony. 
Possibly very few people really 


thought that Hongkong would be given 
up just for the asking; such momentous 
happenings are always the result of 
negotiations and it is always possible 
to make a good guess beforehand when 
events are moving in such a direction. 
But fears have been expressed that dis- 
crders might arise in the Colony which 
might be difficult to queM with the 
small forces at Government’s disposal. 
The reinforcements coming out from 
Britain, — they are not to be drawn 
from Malaya, — will it is anticipated 
be sufficient to prevent any serious 
outbreak of violence as a result of the 
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change-over when the Communist 
armies reach South China. Hongkong 
has a unique status in the Far East, 
and it would have been disastrous if 
confidence in the British Government’s 
sincerity were to have been lessened in 
any way by lack of precautions taken 
in time. Mr. Alexander went on to 
explain the ‘position in these words: 
“While we have scrupulously endea- 
voured to avoid being imvolved in the 
war on the Chinese mainland, we are 
no less resolute in our attitude as re- 
gards territory for which we hold a 
direct responsibility” and he added 
“In deciding on further measures to 
protect Hongkong, the Government has 
been moved solely by the desire and 
determination to prevent the unsettled 
conditions in China from endangering 
the welfare and safety of the people in 
Hongkong or hampering the peaceful 
pursuit of tegitimate trade through 
Hongkong with China.” 


So much for the question of internal 
security. What the British community 
in Hongkong and China is anxious to 
know is whether the Government has 
yet formulated any policy in regard to 
initiating dealings with the Chinese 
Communists. In reply to a suggestion 
in the debate in the House of Commons 
that the Communists in China should 
b2 recognised, the prime minister, Mr. 
Clement Attlee, replied “That will de- 
pend on their actions. It is premature 
to discuss what we will do.” But the 
Governor of Hongkong, Sir Alexander 
Grantham, addressing the Engineering 
Society of Hongkong recently voiced the 
feelings of the British community when 
he said “We are men of peace, and we 
are traders. We hope that it will be 
possible for us to trade with Communist 
China with no more irritations than we 
have had to suffer under the present 
Government. After all it is to our 
mutual interest that we should so trade.” 

As Sir Alexander pointed out, “these 
are our hopes only, they are not cer- 
tainties,” and he would be a bold per- 
son who would venture to prophesy at 
a juncture such as the present. Never- 
theless, it is perhaps permissible to 
draw attention to certain aspects of 
the situation that are not without a 
grain of comfort for the future. One 
of these is the partial revival of trade 
in Tientsin, borne out by the recent 
arrival of the first shipment of piece 
goods from that port, together with the 
growth of trade on a barter system 
between North China and Hongkong. 
Indeed, trade between Hongkong and 
North China. under the administration 
of the Chinese Communist authorities, 
has shown most gratifying returns dur- 
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ing the first three months of this year. 
Importy from North China valued in 
March $13,469,892, or almost 7% of 
total imports of the Colony, and exports 
in March amounted to $17,228,773, or 
10% of total exports from here. For 
the first quarter of 1949 imports from 
North China valued $31,176,247 and ex- 
ports $27,856,927, accounting each for 
slightly less than 6% of Hengkong’s 
total trade. In our issue of April 20, 
pp.490/91, these figures were published 
and the recovery of China’s trade, as 
far as it concerned North China, was 
duly stressed. 

From reports received here from 
Tientsin it would appear that trade 
expansion is steadily progressing. The 
desire of the new regime to foster 
commercial relations with foreign coun- 
tries has been publicly exprec'sed at 
several occasions and by the leading 
functionaries of the Communist Party. 
These words were borne out by facts 
as the trade returns, both released in 
Tientsin and in this Colony, have 
proved. According to an announcement 
by the Communist Peiping radio, ex- 
ports during April exceeded imports by 
more than 93 million People’s Bank dol- 
lars, such exports consisting of cloth, 
rugs, soya beams and products, wool 
and medicinal herbs, while imports 
were made up of dyes, medicines, rub- 


ber, paper, machine parts, chemical 
products and tyres. The _ notification 
which was officially released by the 


Government of Hongkong under date 
of May 3 to the effect that the Com- 
munist authorities in Peiping have pro- 


-mulgated recently Exchange Regula- 


tions whereby the Bank of China has 
been authorised to handle Hongkong 
dollar drafts, and the appointment of 
three foreign banks in Tientsin to 
handle exchamge, seem to imply that 
a better method of conducting trade 
than that of the barter system may be 
in contemplation. It is inconceivable 
that a country like China with 
its huge population needing supplies of 
every desrription, can be content to 
labour long under such a limitation of 
trade with other nations. It is quite 
understandable that the Communists 
need time to organise the large indus- 
trial centres to which they have fallen 
heir before starting the intricate ma- 
chinery of international trade, but we 
are convinced that it cannot be very 
long before they realise the necessity of 
extending their commercial transac- 
tions, and to quote Sir Alexander again 
“We hope that Communist China is go- 
ing to be friendly towards the foreign 
Powers and to foreign places such as 
Hongkong.” 
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The Yangtse Incident and Sino-British 
Cooperation 
(By a Chinese Observer) 


On the eve of the Chinese People’s 
Liberation army commencing large-scale 
operations against the fleeing Kuomin- 
tang troops south of the Yangtse river 
and just at a time when far-sighted 
British statesmen and merchants were 
seriously considering to develop ade- 
quate ways and means of getting into 
regular contact with the new People’s 
Government of China, the Yangtse in- 


cident involving H.M.S. “Amethyst” 
must have happened on Apri 
22nd. This incident is very re- 
grettable indeed inasmuch as China 


and Great Britain are both peace- 
loving members in the family of nations 
and as this incident never was boun, to 
occur, After the damage having been 
done public opinion naturally has become 
agitated in Britain as well as in China 
and some factions in both governments 
are trying to make the other party res- 
ponsible and liable to indemnification for 
the loss of human lives and material 
destruction. 


It must be admitted by China that 
among a number of big powers Great 
Britain has, by virtue of negotiated 
treaties, acquired from China certain 
privileges, among others, the opening of 
Chinese inland waters to British mer- 
chant navigation and the stationing of 
British men-of-war in certain areas. On 
the other hand, Britain has gradually 
given up her special] treaty rights volun- 
tarily and by friendly negotiations, 
which fact, and also the appreciation ex- 
pressed ‘by the Chinese towards the 
gentle and fair attitude of the British 
diplomacy, have cultivated Sino-British 
friendship and placed it on a solid foun- 
dation of goodwill and mutual] wunder- 
standing. This relationship was never 
closer and more sincere than at the pre- 
sent time. What a pity if this ever 
growing friendship should be _ spoiled 
even to the least extent by an incident 
caused by a mere mistake or the in- 
ability of the men on the spot to man- 
age the changed situation and to keep 
step with the advance of time. 

Therefore it seems to be imperative 
for every Chinese and Britisher to make 
their minds free from all out-dated ard 
traditional sentiments and prejudices 
and to try to think as if one were in 
place of the other, that is to say by look- 
ing upon this matter from a higher post 
of observation where only one can ar- 
rive at a comparatively fair and just 
conclusion without wasting too much 
time on quarrelling about insignificant 
trifles. 

Being a Chinese and reading some of 
the British comments about this regret- 
able incident, especially speeches made 
by the opposition in the British parlia- 
ment, the writer wishes to express some 
of his personal views which might be 
useful to consider abroad before coming 
to a conclusion. 

The new People’s Government of 
China, at Peiping, although not yet re- 


cognised as such by any of the foreign 
powers, has nevertheless been accepted 
by the majority of the Chinese people as 
the de facto as well as the de jure suc- 
cessors to the defunct National Govern- 
ment of China even prior to the capture 
of Nanking, Recently when municipali- 
ties and cities in the North and North 
East fell one after another into the 
hands of the new People’s Government 
the foreign powers did not order the 
withdrawal of their diplomatic represen-~ 
tatives, and this fact might be inter- 
preted as signifying that the powers are 
neither ignoring the existence of the new 
Government nor inclined to sever all con- 
nections with that Government. Nobody 
could well deny the knowledge that the 
Chinese liberation army under the com- 
mand of the People’s Government jis now 
carrying On a war against the Kuomin- 
tang troops which became very acute at 
that sector of the Yangtse when H.M.S. 
“Amethyst” was passing. The question 
might be raised, why the British Naval 
Command in the Far East failed to 
notify the new People’s Government in 
Peiping through the British diplomatic 
representatives for sake of taking the 
necessary precaution. Neglecting this it 
would seem that the British Nava! 
Command did not proceed with due 
care, particularly at that critical mo- 
ment. We can remember the capture 
of the German ship “Altmark” by th= 
Royal Navy on neutral waters at the 
beginning of last war and Great Britain 
had then justified her action on grounds 
that intelligence had been received stat- 
ing that “Altmark” was carrying Bri- 
tish prisoners of war en route to Ger- 
many. At a time when war operations 
are in full progress the belligerent par- 
ties are entitled to take any action 
against anything arousing suspicion 
for the sake of self-defence. 

Quite a few observers are inclined to 
discuss the question of the “Amethyst” 
in combination with other factors of 
political significance, such as in rela- 
tion to the nature and form of the new 
Chinese Government and to the politi- 
cal tendency of this Government rela- 
tive to foreign affairs. But by this 
kind of speculation the settlement of 
the present incident cannot be helped 
because there is no relation between 
these factors. To bury the present in- 
cident it is most important to localise 
the facts by means of ignoring the 
minor items and to take a charitable 
view—on both sides. 


As to the question what will be the 
nature and form of the coalition Gov- 
ernment of China in the future the 
following might be said. The Chinese 
Communist Party has with the support 
of the vast majority of the Chinese 
people started a war against the Gov- 
ernment of the Kuomintang and, there- 
fore, it will be up to the Chinese to 
decide to what extent a multi-party 
coalition is to be formed. Prior to this 
decision being made one can only guess 
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whether the Government is going to 
take the form of “new democracy”, 
or will be dominated by the Chinese 
Communist Party, and in the case of a 
purely Communist Government being 
formed, whether it will be exactly 
according to the Soviet Russian pattern 
or something different. Wait and see 
is the watchword of the moment, 

People are also much concerned about 
the foreign policy of the new People’s 
Government of China. To judge by 
the way foreign nationals are treated 
at Tientsin and Peiping and by study- 
ing the speeches given by Government 
spokesmen one can see that there is 
not the least trace of any anti-foreign 
sentiment involved in the present peo- 
ple’s political movement of China. New 
China is doing her best to make her- 
self qualified as a member in the family 
of nations. In respect to foreign rela- 
tions China wants nothing but equality. 
There should be no superiority com- 
plex on the part of Chinese chauvinists 
as prior to the Boxer incident, nor a 
national inferiority complex as resulted 
from that time up to the regime of the 
Kuomintang vis-a-vis foreign nations. 
In fact the national rehabilitation of 
China will have to rely to a great deal 
on the assistance from friendly nations, 
materially as well as_ in respect of 
education and modern sciences, but 
China is also prepared to reciprocate 
for what she receives. In short, China 
needs friends and cannot afford to have 
any enemies. 

As was stated at the outset, the 
Chinese, especially the educated people, 
are greatly appreciative of the virtues 
and high intellectual standard which 
the British people have attained. For 
that reason, and in full recognition of 
the past services rendered by British 
statesmen and businessmen to ‘the 
well-being of China, continued close 
cooperation between the two countries 
is desired by the Chinese, and to judge 
by utterances heard in London, this is 
also fully shared by the common people 
in Britain. In the dark years of civil 
war the British have abstained from 
interfering and have maintained an 
admirable role of unbiased observer, 
always however anxious to help where 
help was required. 

Hongkong, in particular, can show a 
fine record; in spite of Kuomintang 
pressure and certain threats the politi- 
cal asylum of Hongkong remained un- 
touched and to this day every Chinese, 
irrespective of political belief, is wel- 
come here. It is to the credit of Hong- 
kong and its Government that much 
suffering in China was alleviated, that 
trade between China and overseas 
countries was kept going, and that 
many people could save their proper- 
ties from seizure and depreciation by 
fleeing to Hongkong. It would appear 
most necessary that in future the status 
of Hongkong in the Far East does not 
undergo any change; this question has 
been raised recently by several private 
commercial interests and also by some 
visiting newspapermen—but it has not 
even been mentioned by the new Gov- 
ernment in Peiping or by anybody con- 
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The Public Utilities of Hongkong 


(Report by Hongkong Government). 


The supply of water to the Colony 
is undertaken by the Public Works 
Department of the Government. The 
generation of electric power is in the 
hands of two private companies one 
of which operates on the Island of 
Hongkong and one in Kowloon and 
the New Territories. Domestic gas is 
supplied on both sides of the H'arbour 
by the Hongkong and China Gas Co., 
Ltd. Bus, tramway and ferry services 
are in the hands of private companies. 
Broadcasting is a Government under- 
taking under the control of the Past- 
master General. 


Waterworks. 
There are no large rivers or under- 
ground sources of water and the 


Colony has to depend for its water 
supply on the collection in impound- 
ing reservoirs of the rains falling on 
upland gathering grounds. These re- 
servoirs are thirteen in number and 
collect the heavy South-West monsoon 
rains between May and September. 
Little rain falls in the remaining 
months of the year, so that the storage 
necessary to provide for an all-the- 
year round supply is relatively heavy. 
The total capacity of existing reser- 
voirs is 5,970 million gallons, only 
2,362 million of which are on the 
Island. Of the 3,608 million gallons 
on the mainland 2,921 million are con- 
tained in the Jubilee Reservoir at 
Shing Mun. This reservoir is the 
largest in the Colony and the 275 foot 
dam forming it is one of the tallest 
in the Empire. To augment the run- 
off from areas draining directly into 
the reservoirs, about 35 miles of 
catch-water channels have been con- 


structed on the hillsides to lead the 
water from other areas, normally 
draining elsewhere, into the _ reser- 


voirs. Despite the completion of the 
Shing Mun Valley Scheme in 1941, 
the increased growth of the popula- 
tion resulted in a demand still in ex- 
cess of the available resources, and 
investigations were begun for a new 
source of supply in Tai Lam Chung 
Valley on the mainland. This work, 
consisting of extensive drilling and a 
geophysical survey was completed 
during 1948, and it is hoped that it 
will be possible to make an early start 


nected with it and holding any position 
of authority. There is, consequently, 
no cause for assuming that the new 
Government of China will request the 
British Government to consider the 
transfer of Hongkong to Chinese juris- 
diction. 

For a long time to come, Hongkong 
will be destined to play an important 
role as promoter of international trade 
which will redound to be benefit of the 
business community in this part of the 
world and elsewhere, irrespective of 
race and nationality, One may as- 
sume, with good reason to support such 
assumption, that the new China will 
maintain the most amicable relation- 
ship, with Hongkong. 


on this new scheme which will ap- 
proximately double the Colony’s water 
1esources within the next ten years. 


Slightly over 40% of the Island’s 
consumption is supplied from the main- 
land reservoirs, the water being con- 
veyed across the harbour in two 21” 
diameter submarine pipes. On ac- 
count of the hilly nature of the Island 
a big proportion of the water has to 
be pumped and in some areas re- 
pumped, necessitating a large number 
of pump and service reservoirs. Most 
of the water supplied is both filtered 
and sterilised by chemical treatment 
and a satisfactory standard of purity 
is maintained, but  sterilising of the 
filtered water has suffered somewhat 
owing to the failure of supplies of 
Chlorine Gas which necessitated a re- 
version to the use of Chloride of Lime. 
All water is supplied to consumers 
through meters, and _ the charge is 
based on the total cost of provision 
including capital charges. Severe res- 
trictions in the hours of supply were 
imposed between January and June 
to make the available storage last out 
until the summer rains, and daily 
consumption reached record figures 
both on the island and mainland dur- 
ing August. The average daily con- 
sumption for the year was over 30 
million gallons, while peak consump- 
tion was over 40 milion galions. 


Delivery of piping ordered was still 
slow throughout last year, but good 
progress was nevertheless made with 
the relaying and extension of water 
mains both for the city and for out- 
lying villages All pre-war’ ground 
and pedestal hvdrants have now been 
repaired, and the replacement of the 
ground hydrants by pedestal ones was 
continued. It has not yet been possi- 
ble to operate the waste detection 
system, although good progress has 
been made with the replacement or 
repair of the waste detection meters. 
An improvement in the delivery of 
water meters and spares has enabled 
the replacement of defective meters 
to be speeded up, and during last year 
most of the services were fitted with 
meters in good working order. At 
the end of March about 25,000 meters 
were in use. A new’ meter. repair 
i last for the Island was complet- 
ed. 

The erection of the new 8 million 
gallons per day rapid gravity Filtration 
plant at Stubbs Road was begun dur- 
ing 1948 and good progress was made. 
A new 400.000 gallon covered concrete 
Service Reservoir was _ constructed 
above West Point. Plans were prepared 
for new slow sand Filters at Wong Nei 
Chong to improve the Shou Son Hill 
supply, but work was not started. 
Plans for a new ‘workshop and Depot 
for Kowloon were also prepared. 


Eiectricity 

Electricity on the Island of Hong- 
kong is supplied by the Hongkong 
Electric Company, Ltd., which has 
made so much progress in rehabilita- 
ting the generating station and distri- 
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bution system that by the middle of 
1948 the pre-war peak load of 20,500 
k.w. had been exceeded and at the end 
of the year output was running at 
about 15% in excess of that generated 
in 1941, This satisfactory result had 
been achieved despite the fact that the 
undertaking is still operating with 
such of its. pre-war generating plant 
as remained at the time of the re- 
occupation of the Colony in 1945. The 
boilers, turbo-alternators and other 
plant had suifered severely from neg- 
lect and misuse Curing the Japanese 
occupation, and the boiler plant in 
particular has been subject to frequent 
breakdowns due to undermaintenance 
which in turn was due to shortage of 
plant and consequent overloading. It 
was frequently necessary to bring addi- 
tional plant on load at very short 
notice and to effect emergency repairs 
to maintain plant in service with its 
attendant strain on the station person- 
nel. Limitations on output were im- 
posed by the inadequacy of the effec- 
tive steam-raising plant. In spite of 
these practical difficulties which limit- 
ed the effective capacity of the Station 
to 25,000 k.w., a continuous supply was 
maintained during 1948. The position 
will be eased to some extent around 
the autumn of 1949, when plant order- 
ed in the United Kingdom in 1945/6 
consisting of a 15,000 k.w. turbo alter- 
nator, and a high pressure boiler will 
be installed and placed in commission. 


During 1948, 7,261 additional meters 
were connected. A total of 366 street 
lamps were replaced and iit during 
the year. The number of consumers 
at 3lst December, 1948 was 44,587 and 
meters connected totalled 51,886. A 
total of 82,993,274 units was sold by 
the Company during 1948, an increase 
of 19,009,873 over 1947. The charges 
for electric current were reduced in 
January, 1948, from 37 cents per unit 
to 35 cents per unit for lighting while 
the discount rate of 5% for consump- 
tion over 1,000 units was re-introduced 
for domestic power, making the charge 
14 cents/13.3 cents per unit. The 
charges for meter rents were reduced 
on lst July, 1948 to their pre-war 
scales. Special rates are quoted for 
bulk supply of power to industrial 
users. It is anticipated that the de- 
mand for light and power will be in- 
creased during 1949, owing to the high 
level of factory and residential build- 
ing activity in the Colony. Costs of 
coal and other materials and services 
remain extremely high being from 
300% to 500% above pre-war levels. 


Electricity in Kowloon and the New 
Territories is supplied by the China 
Light and Power Co. Ltd. Through- 
out the past year there has been an 
expansion jin the industrial use of 
electricity when no less than 279 addi- 
tional factories were connected to the 
Company’s mains. Domestic consump- 
tion of current has increased, street 
lighting has been repaired in many 
places and large scale building opera- 
tions are in progress which will raise 
stil! higher the demands for electri- 
city. Plans have therefore been made 
for a wide extension of the Company’s 
distribution system including the con- 
struction of at least two new sub- 
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stations. Erection of a new 20,000 
k.w. high grade pressure turbo alter- 
rator has enabled the total generating 
capacity of the station to be raised 
from 30,500 k.w. at the end of 1947 to 
50,500 k.w. by the end of 1948. The 
boiler plant capacity is 460,000 lbs. 
per hour, most of the boilers being 
operated on oil fuel. Some of the 
equipment for a new oil-fired high 
pressure boiler has arrived which it is 


hoped will be in operation by the end ° 


of 1949 and will raise the boiler plant 
capacity to 660,000 lbs. per hour. An 
additional 20,000 k.w. turbo alternator 
and an additional 200,000 lbs. oil-fired 
boiler are on order but are not ex- 
pected until the second half of 1952. 
The price of the Company’s lighting 
current was reduced from 40 cents at 
the end of 1947 to 32 cents at the end 
ef 1948 while the price of power was 
reduced from 18 cents to 16 cents. 
The price of current for cooking and 
heating remained steady at 13 cents. 
Rents for meters have been reduced. 


Gas 


Gas is supplied on both sides of the 
harbour by the Hongkong and China 
Gas Co., which was first established in 
the Colony in 1861. The repair of 
plant and mains damaged and neglect- 
ed during the Japanese occupation will 
be completed within the next year if 
materials can be supplied by manufac- 
turers in the United Kingdom. The 
rapid expansion of the population since 
the re-occupation of the Colony has 
put a considerable strain on the com- 
pany’s resources, and the demand for 
gas is still increasing, but the whole 
of Kowloon and most of Victoria and 
the Peak are now supplied with gas. 
New appliances, such as cookers and 
geysers, have been imported to the 
value of $700,000 and $97,000 has been 
spent on new meters. 


Tranvways 


The electric tramcar services operat- 
ec by Hongkong Tramways Limited 
serve the industrial, city and main 
residential areas over routes, totalling 
10 miles upon the northern shore of 
the Island, almost entirely laid as 
double permanent-way and exceeding 
19 miles of track. The main task of 
rehabilitation which faced the Com- 
pany, with only 15 cars of its rolling- 
stock fleet left in a mobile condition 
upon the re-occupation of the Colony 
in September, 1945, has been complet- 
ed. At the close of 1948 a daily opera- 
tion of 100 tramcars (all of saloon-top 
double-deck construction) were in re- 
gular service against a normal daily 
service of 92 passengers cars in the 
year 1941. In the progress of rehabili- 
tation various technical, constructional 
and traffic-safety improvements have 
been incorporated. The more pressing 
problems of procurement of equipment 
and material supplies which hitherto 
retarded full recovery of pre-war stan- 
dards were substantially overcome to- 
wards the end of the year. With one 
or two specific exceptions such as elec- 
tric traction motors of improved speci- 
fication, long awaited equipment is 
reaching the undertaking. ivew and 
additional tramcars are approaching 
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completion in the Company’s work- 
shops and will be in public service 
during the early months of 1949. In 
conjunction with the Public Works 
Department construction of a_ raised 
and widened roadway between Cause- 
way Bay terminus and King’s Road, 
an entirely new and realigned double- 
track permanent-way has been laid 
down, with foundations of the former 
track line abandoned at the old levels. 
The Company now has in project the 
completion of double-tracking certain 
remaining short sections of  single- 
track at the eastern end of Shaukiwan 
Road. Since 1945 the permanent-way 
of the Tramways has been restored to 
very high overall standards of condi-~* 
tion and maintainance. An average 
of 96 tramcars was operated through- 
cut the year against an average of 80 
for 1947. Nearly 88 million passengers 
were carried by the company’s services 
being 211% million more than in the 
previous year. This represents a traffic 
of some eight millions greater than in 
1941. Very considerable expansion 
throughout the operational, works and 
maintenance departrnent has followed 
these developments. An example is 
that a car-crew of four men including 
twe conductors is now standard prac- 
tice. The total labour force employed 
is numerically 70% greater than in 
1941. Total wages costs are twelve 
times higher than at the close of 1941, 
with individual earnings from 500% to 
over 600% above pre-war rates. The 
fare structure is upon a flat-rate basis 
for any distance over any route—the 
maximum of which is 6%4 miles—-of 20 
cents (3 pence) lst class, and 10 cents 
(1% pence) 3rd class. With increased 
service accommodation available, the 
former practice of concession fare tic- 
kets for regular passenger groups was 
ye-introduced by the Company during 
the year by the issue of Monthly Tic- 
kets and Half-Fare Children’s Tickets 
in addition to a Ist-class Half-Fare 
Military Ticket. A total of 13 million 
passengers was carried at these reduced 
rates. 


The Peak Tramway, or as it was then 
known, the Hongkong High Level 
Tramway, was first opened for traffic 
in May 1888, and has provided almost 
without interruption for over sixty 
years one of the fastest and most effi- 
cient funicular services in the world. 
The winding gear was originally steam 
driven and the cars were attached to 
each end of a single rope, but this ob- 
solete system was replaced in 1926 by 
modern electric haulage gear consisting 
of two drums in tandem with separate 
ropes of 5,000 feet. The steepest 
gradient (at May Road) is 1 in 2. Until 
motor roads were opened in 1924, it 
was the only means of transport to 
the Peak. At the outbreak of hostilities 
in 1941, the engine room and track suf- 
fered extensive damage from shell fire. 
After the fall of the Colony, the Jap- 
anese operated a limited service, which 
ceased altogether in August 1944. The 
liberation of the Colony in 1945 found 
the workshop stripped of equipment 
and tools, and reconstruction of the en- 
tire organization became a monumental 
task, but on Christmas Day of that 
year a service of 25 cars was. re-inau- 
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gurated. Before the war, an average 
service of 97 cars per day was main- 
tained from 6 a.m. to 12.15 a.m. Owing 
to the difficulty in obtaining tools and 
machinery replacements, resuscitation 
of the Company’s former standard of 
service has been gradual; nevertheless, 
it catered successfully for 732,000 pas- 
yengers in 1946 and 876,000 in 1947 
with the figures reaching close to a 
million in 1948. Full scale rehabilita- 
tion of the plant end rolling stock has 
been completed. A minimum service 
of 51 cars per day is being operated 
and more cars are run as and when 
traffic demands. 


Bus Services 

Bus services are maintained in Kow- 
loon and the New Territories by the 
Kowloon Motor Bus Company and on 
Hongkong Island by the China Motor 
Bus Company. Both companies have 
succeeded in increasing the number of 
buses in service during the year, in 
spite of difficulties of supply, and there 
are now 108 buses on the Island, the 
same number as there were before the 
war, and 152 on the Mainland. The 
Kowloon Motor Bus Company took de- 
livery of 79 new buses during 1948 
and was able from the middle of the 
year to reduce gradually the number 
of converted lorries, seventy of which 
had been used as buses since the libera- 
tion. Twenty double decker buses 
have also been received for service in 
Kowloon and the New Territories. Only 
One pre-war route on the Mainland and 
one on the Island have not yet been 
reopened; two new routes have been 
started serving Sai Kung and Clear 
Water Bay. Operating costs for both 
Companies remained high, but scme 
fares on the Island were reduced dur- 
ing 1948 and the Kowloon Motor Bus 
Company plans a lower scale of fares. 
Buses on the Mainland travelled 9,650.- 
C00 miles and carried about 56.5 mil- 
lion passengers. On the Island buses 
carried over 20 million passengers over 
a total distance of nearly 3 million 
miles. 


Ferries 

The Star Ferry Co., operates a pas— 
senger ferry ‘across the shortest crossing 
of the harbour from a point in the cen- 
tre of Victoria to T'sim Sha Tsui at the 
Southern extremity of Kowloon Penin- 
sula. Five launches are now in service: 
and operate daily for 19% hours, a 
five-minute service being maintained 
over the rush periods, a_ ten-minute 
service at normal times and a fifteen- 
niinute service in the early morning 
and late evening. Over 28 million pas- 
sengers were carried in 108,800 cross- 
ings during the year. In December 
90,000 persons were transported daily 
which is three times the number car- 
ried before the war. Fares remained 
unchanged throughout the year. 


The Hongkong and Yaumati Ferry 
Co., Ltd., which operates the vehicular 
ferry with three vessels was able dur- 
ing the year to resume its pre-war 
schedule by which ferries sail at twelve 
minute intervals. Before the resump- 
tion of the full service there used to 
be as many as 159 vehicles waiting in 
queues after a vessel had left her 
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‘berth. This improved service was 
Imade ‘possible by refloating and re- 
conditioning the third vessel which 
was sunk in December 1941. Altera- 
tions made to all three vessels now en- 
-able an extra 12 small cars to be car- 
ried in side compartments if necessary. 
This company also provides a passen- 
ger ferry every ten minutes to Mong- 
kok and Shamshuipo, but it has not 
yet proved possible for lack of ferry 
piers to re-open the pre-war services to 
Kowloon City and Hung Hom. The 
ferry piers at Tsun Wan, Tsing I Island 
and Castle Peak are still to be recon- 
structed. As a result the existing ferry 
and bus services remain overcrowded. 
Passenger ferry services provided by 
the Hongkong and Yaumati Ferry 
Company to Cheung Chau Island, Sil- 
vermine Bay in Lantau and to Ping 
Chau Island have been well patronized 
especially during week ends and holi- 
days in the summer months by people 
who wish to bathe from the clean and 
beautiful beaches on these Islands. 
Others visit Lantau to climb to the 
Summer Rest Camp or the monastery 
at Ngong Ping which are situated at 
about 2,000 feet above sea _ level. 
Salvage operations have been begun 
on the sunken passenger ferry vessel 
“Man Tak” and the vehicular ferry 
“Man Gok” both of which were sunk 
during the war by Allied bombers in 
the West River about 150 miles from 
Hongkong. It is hoped that both ves- 
sels may be back in Hongkong by the 
end of 1949. Operating costs of ail 
services have remained high. 


Broadcasting. 

Radio Hongkong is a sub-depart- 
ment under the control of the Post- 
master General. Transmissions are 
made from two stations, ZBW (845 
k/cs) which is an English language 
station and ZEK (640 k/cs.) from 
which broadcasts are made in Chinese. 
Short-wave transmissions are _ also 
made from ZBW on a frequency of 
9.525 megacycle. Broadcasting pro- 
gramme hours have been increased 
during 1948 to cover the introduction 
of religious services and French, Por- 
tuguese and Italian programmes. 


‘Telephones. 


The Public Telephone Service is pro- 
vided by the Hongkong Telephone Co., 
Ltd. Before the war the Company 
Was serving 14,000 lines on the island 
and 5,100 on the mainland besides a 
system of 500 Government and military 
lines on a separate automatic exchange. 
In spite of the grave damage caused 
by neglect and wunder-maintenance 
during the occupation the Telephone 
‘Company succeeded in maintaining a 
continuous, though restricted service 
from the moment of the re-occupation 
in spite of the fear of imminent break- 
down during the years 1945 and 1946, 
and has now made good most of the 
damage. Concurrently with this work 
of rehabilitation, preparations for 
the expansion of the Company’s plant 
have proceeded apace and an ambitious 
programme is in hand to cope with the 
ever (increasing demand for telephone 
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The External Trade of Indochina 
during the year 1948. 


The development of Indochina’s 
external trade since 1945 has consis- 
tently reflected the fluctuation of the 
general situation of the country. In 
1945, as a consequence of the events 
which paralysed Indochina’s econo- 
my, the foreign trade returns had fail- 
en alarmingly. The return of the 
French Authority permitted, following 


cumulated during the war, and the 
considerable excess of the trade 
balance of 1946 was a result of this. 
But it is not yet time to talk of the 
economic recovery of the country. 
This shows itself, very significantly, in 
the slow and but steady increase in 
the volume of trade in 1947 and 1948. 


the liberation, the export of the stocks The following table gives a general 
of rubber and pepper which had ac- view of this. 
Balance 
Imports Exports of Trade 
Values ; Values ah 
Quantity Millions Quantity Milions Millions 
Years 1,000 tons of Piastres 1,000 tons of Piastres of Piastres 
ROOB e No.2 a cas 6 490: 195 3,995 290 +596 
WOADI o o.< ohh apituess 16 17 60 18 or 1 
ee er ete 156 310 301 690 + 380 
bt: 2 ae epi: Bc 220 967 234 466 — 501 
Pee Me RS ete tere 351 2,000 540 1,172 —1,186 
In 1948 the amount of imports made able progress Indochina is still far 


remarkable strides. The index of the 
volume of imports (based on 100 in 
1938) passed from 76 in 1947 to 117 in 
1948, that is to say, they attained the 
1939 level. 'The value of these imports 
rose from 967 to 2,358 million piastres. 
As regards the latter figure, due al- 
lowance must of course. be made for 
the rise in prices that followed the 
monetary modifications of January 
and October 1948. One can consider, 
nevertheless, that even had prices re- 
mained constant, the value of imports 
in 1948 would have reached more than 
150% of the 1947 figure. In the light 
of these figures one can appreciate the 
progress made in 1948. 

As regards exports, the results, al- 
though much | less striking are nane 
the less encouraging. The export ton- 
nage rose from 234,000 tons in 1947 to 
540,v00 tons in 1948. The’ value of 
goods exported during the same period 
was more than doubled; 1,172 million 
piastres as against 466 million in 
1947. Here again, one must take into 
ecnsideration the rise in prices before 
judging the result. But it can be estab- 
lished that at constant prices the 
value of the exports would have risen 
at least 64%. In spite of this appreci- 


service, Exchange equipment, cable 
and telephones have already been re- 
ceived which it it hoped will enable 
the Company to increase the number 
of working lines in Central and Kow- 
loon Exchanges by 2,000 lines by May, 
1949. Further equipment is on order 
with the aid of which it is proposed to 
increase Central Exchange to 17,000 
lines and Kowloon to 7,000 lines.A new 
peak Exchange for 400 lines is in 
course of construction. Two new sub- 
marine cables were laid across the har- 
bour during the year. Buildings are 
under construction to house additional 
telephone exchanges in Hongkong and 
Kowloon. 


trom the pre-war level of exports. 

In these circumstances, it is not as- 
tonishing that the trade balance, which 
fermerly showed a steady surplus. 
shows for the year 1948 a deficit of 
1.186 inillion piastres. It must be noted 
that the deficit has even increased in 
comparison with 1947, when it reached 
501 million piastres. The increased 
prices of 1948 greatly exaggerate the 
real difference between these two de- 
ticits, but it remains none the less 
true that the clear superiority of the 
recovery of imports over exports tends 
lo aggravate, by comparison with 1947. 
the deficit of the balance of external 
trade. This adverse balance does not, 
when analysed, present distressing 
features, for the increased expenses 
of reconstruction and equipment, which 
So considerably add to the weight of 
this deficit are, in fact, the sign of 
the re-birth of the sound economy of. 
Indochina, 


Principal Products Imported 

The increase of 51% noted in the 
volume oi imports is shared by nearly 
all articles. The import level of nearly 
all food products was higher in 19428 
than in 1947. For certain items—for 
example sugar—the tonnage imported 
in 1938 has been passed by an appre- 
ciabie margin (1938: 1,440 tons. 1947: 
9,990 tons. 1948: 11,248 tons). This is 
explained, amongst other reasons, by 
the fall in local production by com- 
parison with 1938 and by the growth 
of the European population, Indochina 
imported also more wine and spirits 
than in 1938 and altogether such im- 


ports have risen by 28% in com- 
parison with 1947 (1947: 14,894 tons. 
1948: 19,012 tons), Preserved meats, 


live animals and vegetables have risen 
in equal proportions. Conspicuous was 
also a heavy increase in the import of 
spices, The only item that has dropped 
since 1947 is the import of farineous 
foodstuffs. 
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Among items whose import has at- 
tained even higher levels are noted 
certain articles of common usage such 
as medicaments (1947: 460 tons. 1948: 
1,595 tons, say an increase of 110%). 
paper and printed matter (1947: 5340 
tons, 1948 16,610 tons, an increase of 
210%}. Sewing thread has seen its 
tonnage rise from 1,397 tons in 1947 
to 2,149 tons in 1948. On the other 
hand Indochina imported less textile 
materials (12,128 tons of cotton 
material as against 15,400 tons in 
1947). 

Amongst the consignments of goods 
interesting from the point of view of 
reconstruction and equipment one 
notes important arrivals of soft coal, 
petrol and its by-products, iron and 
steel (1947: 7841 tons, 1948 17384 tons, 
120% increase). The imports of 
machines and tools have almost 
doubled the level of 1938 (1938: 4,942 
tons, 1947 5,042 tons, 1948 9,165 tons). 
The imports of automobiles, acces- 
sories and spare parts have almost 
tripled in comparison with 1938 (1938, 
3,222 tons, 1947; 8,742 tons and 1948: 
8,621 tons). 


Principal Products Exported 

The appreciable improvement of ex- 
ports of 1948 over those of 1947 can be 
analysed on the one hand in the in- 


crease of the export of rice and 
certain other products (fodder, dry 
vegetables, coal, cement) and on the 


other hand in the appearance of new 
exports such as sOap, sea_ salt, lime- 
stone. 

If the exports of 1948 are classified 
according to their importance in value. 
one finds, firstly, the export of rice 
(36.6% of the total) and then rubber 
(26.4%) whereas in 1947 these two 
products were in the inverse order of 
importance. In the third rung comes 
maize in the place of pepper in 1947. 
After which there are dry vegetables, 
pepper, coal and salt fish, 

In this way Indonchina_ did ap- 
proach the order of pre-war exports, 
but the tonnages remain very much 
below pre-war figures. 

The recovery of the economic life 
of Tonkin is expressed in the exports 
of heavy material which is greatly in- 
creased in comparison with 1947 ex- 
port tonnage, although the total value 
of the exports is not indicated in the 
figure. 


Rice and by-products. 

The exports of rice and its by-pro- 
ducts rose from 90,625 tons in 1947 
to 232,935 tons—to a value of 151,- 
708,000 piastres; that is to say, the 
equivalent in weight of the total of 
exports of 1947. However Indochina is 
still far from the average of 1,500,- 
000 tons exported between 1934 and 
1948. 

In the frame of the allocations of 
the LE.F.C. (International Emergency 
Food Council) Indochina has improy- 
ed its exports of white rice and broken 
No. 1 and 2 which passed from 99,500 
tons in 1946 and 52.400 tons in 1947 
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This increase 
in the ship- 


ta 173,900 tons in 1948. 
is manifested above all 


ments to the Frqnach Union as_ one 
can see by the following table. 

Destinationy 1946 1947 1948 

Tons Tons Tons 

PIVANCE, sieves» — 7.074 22.041 
French Union 24850 19.111 103.976 
LO) TUNA Ese rea 47.300 1.499 4.196 
Hongkong _— 15.423 11.997 
NU ote. 5 — 8.685 10.503 
Indonesia —_ 8.492 —_ 
Malaya ..... 27.300 — Paialigial 
Other countries _ 2.098 = 
Total 99.450 52.382 173.884 

The exports of broken No. 3 and 
low grade rice flour unfit for human 
consumption are not included in the 
allocations of the IE.F.C. They ap- 
proach somewhere gear 59,000 tons 
as against 38,000 tons in 1947. 
Rubber. 

On account of the average price 
rite of the rubber-market between 
1947-48 exports of rubber have ap- 
preciably increased in value (1947: 
186 million piastres, 1948: 309 mil- 
lion) in spite of a reduction of 20% 
in the exported tonnage (1947: 51,707 
tons 1948: 42,066 tons). This reduc- 


tion is not the result of a slackening 
of production, which on the contrary 
increased in 1948, but can be explain- 
ed by the swollen exports of 1947 on 
account of the sale of stocks accumu- 
lated during the war. 


Maize, 


A great improvement in the produc- 
tion of maize during 1948 has brought 
the exported tonnage to 46,584 tons 
againat 5,080 tons in 1947, It is un- 
likely that the level of exports will 
be maintained for the drop in the 
world market makes the cultivation 
of maize less profitable. In 1948 
threequarters of the production would 
not have been sold above its  cost- 
price except for the favourable ex- 
change allowed by France in her pur- 
chases of this commodity. 


Fodder. 
For the time the export of fodder 


occupies in Indochina the fourth 
rank in values: 50 million _ piastres, 
that is, 4.3% of the total exports. 


The exported tonnage ig 33,429 against 
12,083 in 1947 and 4,214 in 1938. Fod- 
der is a matter of a variety of mixed 


flour, rice and maize, oil-cake and 
salt intended for cattle feeding. The 
shipments’ were 80% to France and 
20% to Singapore. This rise in ex- 


ports of fodder seems likely to be of 
short duration, as the re-birth of 
competition on the French market 
had already created a total suspension 
of shipments to [France during the 
last months of 1948. 


Dry Vegetables. 
The exports of dry vegetables have 


doubled ig comparison with 1947 
(8,965 tons against 4,094 in 1947). 
In value they reached 49 million 
piastres, 


This increase is due to the exten- 
sion of cultivated areas provoked by 


the high price level of the dry-veget- 
able market. 


Pepper. 
In 1948 the export of pepper did 
not attain the level of 1947: 1,402 


tons compared with 1,691, in spite of 
a slight increase of cultivated areas. 
occasioned by the unexpected rise in 
the pepper market during the year; 
the disease that has struck the pep- 
sper plantations during the last few 
years has not permitted an increase 
in production. 


Coal, Cement and other Heavy 
Products. 

“In the first rank of Tonkin’s effort 

comes coal of which 68,973 tons have 


been exported against 39,219 tons in 
1947 and 1,500,000 tons in 1938. 
On the other hand exports of 


cement have risen from 6,172 tons to 
24,912 tons There also has been the 
renewal of exports of limestone (13,- 
156 tons) which were interrupted 
since 1941. Exports of phosphate cof 
lime are still being made from the 
stocks of 1944. 


Miscellaneous Exports. 


The exports of dried fish are main- 
tained at a fairly constant tonnage 
(2,200 tons) but the price fall in the 
market has lowered their value from 
17 million piastres in 1947 to 11 mil- 
lions in 1948. 

The export of kapok comes imme- 
diately after coal in order of impor- 
tance and it reached 2,245 tons, that 
is 65% of the 1938 tonnage. 

One must take into account in the 
commerce of 1948 a cqnsiderable re- 
duction in the exports of rosin 
(colophane), but there were also some 
new articles, namely two new items 
of export; sea-salt (23,000 tons) and 
soap (1,741 tons) 

Principal and 

Countries 

The franc area (France and her 
overseas possessions) takes first place,. 
with about 2/3rds_ of the commer- 
cial exchanges, for imports as well as 
exports. France alone has supplied 
63% of the imports of Indochina in 
value as against 56% in 1947. Food 
products take the same _ oplace as in 
the preceding year; imports of paper, 
medicines, glass and crystal and other 
dimilar items have increased. There 
has been noted a remarkable effort. 
of France in all that concerns the 
ecaqmomic recovery of Indochina. 

Automobiles and spare parts (4,392 
tons against 2,067 in 1947) machinery 
and mechanical equipment (4,06C 
tons against 1,543 in 1947) iron, cast- 
iron and 4teel (10,183 tons against. 
5,904 in 1937) showed great progress. 
The total imports from France reach- 
ed 131,178 tons at a value of 1,478,285 
thousands of piastres against 67.716 
tons valuing 545,186 thousand pias- 
tres in 1947. 

Commerce with U.S.A. has increas- 
ed in tonnage and jn value, but the 
figures represent a smaller part of 
total commerce of Indochina than in 


Buying Selling 


1947. (13% of imports instead of 
20% and 3% of exports instead of 
8%). The U.S.A. has furnished more 
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mineral oils, motorcars and metals. 
As regards the exports from Indo- 
china the shipments of rubber to the 
U.S.A. have seriously decreased since 
1946 and 1947. 

Vis-a-vis the Sterling area one can 
repeat what has been said as regards 
the U.S.A. The volume of trade has 
increased but the sterling area’s 
share of the total external trade of 
Indochina has diminished to the pro- 
fit of the franc area. (4% of imports 
against 8% in 1947;—25% of exports 
against 30% in 1947) 

_ Imports from Hongkong have con- 
siderably diminished. Exports on the 
contrary have risen, due to the grow- 
ing shipments of rice, dried veget- 
ables, cement and limestone. 

From Singapore were received 
1.254 tons of mineral oils and 1,290 
tons of mixed coal which brought the 
imports from this country to 3,267 
tons against 319 tons in 1947. Indo- 
china’s exports have in the same time 
more than doubled (101,431 tons com- 
pared with 43,627 in 1947) on account 
of the shipments of cement, fodder, 
rice and its by-products. 

Trade with India and Pakistan has 
also improved the position of Indo- 
china; exports rising (9,978 tons 
against 2,007 in 1947.) and _ imports 
(5,310 against 7,459 tons in 1947); 
jute bags constituted. the main item. 

Trade relations with neighboring 
countries of Indochina—Siam, China, 
Indonesia—are making remarkable pro- 
gress. The imports from these coun- 
tries represent 5% of the total as 
against 2% in 1947, and exports, 9% 
against 5%. 


Vis-a-vis Siam, Indochina has in- 
creased both imports and_ exports 
since 1947, imports rising from 
10,339 tons to 14,157 and ex- 
ports from 8,444 tons to 14,105 
tons. In value the increase was from 


1 to 5 for imports as 
are expensive, particularly in respect 
of textiles; and for exports the in- 
crease was only from 1 to 4, in res- 
pect mainly of soya, grains and fodder. 


the products 


Imports of petrol and its deriva- 
tives from Indonesia are showing 
considerable increase: 68,981 against 


45,579 tons in 1947. 
of such imports into 
other 15% coming from the U.S.A. 
and carrying freight expenses of a 
considerably higher figure. As Indo- 
china has not been able to export rice 
to Indonesia this year the exports to 
that country are consequently negligi- 
ble. 

Concerning China, 
exported as before the 
much smaller proportions, coal, rice 
and also phosphate of lime. China 
has sent to Indochina in retum _ im- 
portant shipments of potatoes (4,057 
tons against 1,552 tons in 1947). 


The recommencement of exports to 
Japan (5$,360 tons of which 56,087 
tons were of coal) has been noted in 
1948. The promotion of trade between 
Japan and Indochina will bring 
mutually satisfactory results in 1949. 
A trade agreement between the two 
countries has been signed providing 
for important expamsion of com- 
merce. 


This being 85% 
Indochina, the 


Indochina has 
war, but in 


Indochina’s Shipping 


_ Shipping in 1948 of Saigon showed 555 ships of a tonnage of 1,490,000 
arriving and 556 ships with a tonnage of 1,432,000 departing. Commercial 
cargo discharged in 1948 at Saigon was 645,000 tons, and loaded 550,000 tons. 
In 1947 comparative figures were 550,000 and 338,000 tons respectively. 

Next to Saigon come in importance the ports of Haiphong and Bay 
d’Along. These two ports showed in 1948 the arrival of 218 ships of 385,000 
tons, and departure of 214 ships of 349,000 tons. Prewar figures (1940) 
for these two ports were larger, viz. arrivals 359 ships of 1.1 million tons, 
and departures 353 ships of 1.2 million tons. 


Saigon Port Returns 
Tonnage of Ships 
Flag No. of Ships (in thousand tons) 
1938 1947 1948 1938 1947 1948 
Arrivals 
POV ONICING hhc ety BShe ee as 156 140 200 1,169 605 697 
BLYSH eck: Se «=e 184 124 165 758 183 224 
ES: PATS. Foc teeetee 9 34 42 53 114 181 
INOW AY: Georetin- e's Sins 3 ar 24 40 63 111 52 91 
Panamari rs. s.. 2 dete ies 2 12 31 8 27 21 
Others? 12 sates arose she 201 53 74 1,124 144 276 
4 tc) 6 i ea 576 403 555 3,223 15155 1,490 
Departures 
Bree ste vans eit cases 2s 124 137 202 841 600 648 
PS ELLIGIA Ge aches cesich s isie ode 189 125 164 780 186 227 
LOS Saw ane aie eS = 8 35 41 47 149 181 
OVW AY © ie Sus teeest yakepaxdra ets 20 39 64 87 52 89 
PAT UAN A otatccs sraiteidaliayarattaya 5 12 10 17 25 17 
OUIGLS Ec ouittocsso¥eysid Bz 213 56 75 1,163 154 240 
Lah ie) Ue ee ae ea, 559 404 556 2,935 1,166 1,432 
Indochina’s Civil Aviation 


During the year 1948 civil aviation has greatly expanded in Indochina. 
In domestic air transport a total of 25,708 aircraft landed and arrived at 
the 23 civil airports in the country. Passengers transported in domestic air 
traffic numbered 206,775. Freight carried in domestic civil transport by air 
was 10,418 metric tons. Principal civil airports are: Saigon, Soctrang, 
hnom-Penh, Hanoi, Tourane, Nhatrang, Seno, Vientiane, Dalat, Haiphong,. 
Cap St. Jacques. 

Arrivals in 1948 in domestic civil 
passengers, 4,972 tons of freight. 
gers, 5,445.1 tons of freight. 

In international air transport of Saigon during 1948 a total of 1,392 air- 
craft landed and took off, 19,527 passengers flew in and out, and freight 
handled amounted to 1,211 tons. 

Following are the 1948 civil aviation returns for the airport of Saigon:— 


air traffic: 12,881 aircraft, 102,792 
Departures: 12,827 aircraft, 103,983 passen- 


Arrivals Departures 
Airports No. of Passen- Freight No. of Passen- Freight 
aircraft gers kgs. aircraft gers kgs. 
AVIS ace «eicigmiee.. + «ihe, 187 5,043 344,923 194 5,075 368,868 
BARC KOK varastqns s <ereia« 55 602 25,708 58 780 28,274 
1a (oya¥e4 (0 9-2 en 64 1,940 59,131 65 2,031 56,878 
RAD SOCOM xis ors iste 1 7 1,600 —_— _ — 
Shanepal: Maahs » .+.0lcow 23 502 18,702 24 662 22,248 
Singaporeiincsn «2 s.ris 59 523 27,339 61 503 15,043 
Others coon. 6s. Aes 299 848 122,823 302 1,011 119,509 
OVAL beaeratss crash 688 9,465 600,226 704 610,820 


10,062 


Indochina’s Official Exchange Rates 
The current official TT rates in Sai- 
gon are: per one Indochina piastre: 
French metropolitan francs 17 (prewar 
19); francs in the African Empire 8.50; 
francs in the French Pacific Possessions 
3.17. (It is contended that the present 


TT Paris rate is too high and that only 
around 10 to 12 piastres per one French 
france should be fixed as the official 
exchange rate). 

Foreign exchange rates for TT, in 
piastres: London’ 62.80 (prewar 17.17); 
New York 15.72 (prewar 3.52); Hong- 
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INDOCHINA’S TRADING PARTNERS 
(in thousands of Piastres) 
Imports imto Indochina Exports from Indochina 
1938 1947 948 1938 1947 948 
% Yo Go % % % 
LANCE: 2 ee ae oc ars 101,560 53,0 545,186 56,3 1,478,285 62,7 | 134,610 47.3. 215,135 46,2 511,727 43,7 
French Union ........ 7,850 41 28,905 3,0 63,249 muh 16,250 5,7 27,646 5,9 207,049 17,7 
Australas “vs... 740 0,4 13,859 1,4 27,636 1,2 490 0,2 312 0,1 430 0,0 
ELTON AP Pano ale iy Se 10,360 54 49,948 5:2 106,951 4,5 7,600 27 10.931 2,4 24,731 ZA 
1D SY Oe ee a, eee 10,320 5,4 186,867 19,3. 298,340 12,6 24,880 8.7 36,957 7,9 26,945 2,3 
EK Sees ER 6,260 Bye 16,034 IEF 60,192 2,6 5,950 2,1 1,734 0,4 263 0,0 
Hongkong eh eS 14,840 7D 25,222 2,6 13,110 0,6 28,100 9.9 84,319 18,1 134,179 PLS 
1URO TE a ee ee 5,340 2,9 18,954 2,0 28,572 1,2 520 0,2 2,199 0,5 27,914 2,4 
THGONESH A ks eal ns 8,390 4,4 13.692 1,4 43,047 1,8 2,720 1,0 1,077 0,2 198 0,0 
ESS AVE, aanne nectar 150 0,) 15,327 1.6 39,543 1,7 260 0,1 — — 163 0,0 
Japan Renee ae pem a 5,560 2,9 1,896 0,2 9,885 0.4 8,700 3,0 —- a 33,905 2,8 
Siam Derttee the RAR ae 3,600 1,9 12,110 ye 63,362 Za 1,370 0,5 11,276 2,4 44,370 3,8 
Singapore & Malaya 6,360 ei) 1,556 0,2 5,362 0,2 27,670 9,7 54,566 11,7 112,969 9.7 
BOCES” Pet oe che 10,650 5.5 37,742 3:9 1205525 i | 25,350 8,9 19,404 4,2 17,143 4.0 
Totaleee ei. 191,680 100 967,298 100 2,258,061 100 284,476 1C0 465,556 100 =: 11,171,986 100 
Imports & Exports of Indochina Monthly 
For the year 1948 with comparisons for 1947 and 1938. Average Year Year 
Total tonnage figures per 1,000 tons. 1938 1947 1948 
Total value figures per one million piastres. 
Volume index based on 1938 at 100. me. a, tee res oe Oa 
Price index based on the first half year of 1939 at 100. Cotton Vari . ae 159 886 1.423 
Value figures of principal products in 1,000 piastres. Other yarns. i ; 154 511 "728 
Jute” DASE es cece 1.733 6.697 5.012 
IMPORTS Cotton piece goods ...... 673 8.426 6.105 
1938 1947 1948 er piece goods’ ...... 1.911 276 6.023 
quemge Yor ewe GRE gma, Bes ESTES 
ony. Metal goods! 7.2.2 1.064 11.578 13.352 
Total tonnage .......... 40.8 219 3513 Motor cycles & accessories © 7? 445 LAT 
Volume indew |... 1. 100° 76° 17 Automobile & parts ..... 269 8.724 8.621 
PTICOMANGEE SF yiencls vale 84 705 1.084 Value of Principal Products 
: To Princi P Living animals ........ 38 30.727 48.682 
vic guennase ot Prinetpal Freducts Milk products .......... 373 14.345 «32.624 
Living RATHINGIG? saints «0s 222 1.670 3.453 Wheat flour 330 10.943 17.737 
Milk products. .......... 477 3.252 3.640 Rotitcee ie ae eee 31 9.923 13.640 
VGA LSOUT® 9 ioc's ates dtr 2.017 9.134 7.326 Siar te ee ee es 24 14.816 21.135 
PAROS, gos seats Loss 387 7.719 «6,570 Te Ree rai 2s: 
Tobacco, cigarettes ..... 335 24.227 45.333 
MURAI Sees. ae eR Gkad nw ae 120 9.990 11,248 
e Vegetables ..........5. 166 17.649 45.353 
Tobacco, cigarettes ...... 342 3.231 3,395 Edible oils 24 15 8.232 
SHOE tturitnignsce ev 1.352 4.219 6.365 Wines, liquors 9 /1.1.)/.: 293 60.870 91.655 
Edible oils ............ 37 6 798 Spirits and liqueurs ..... 96 41.873 43.652 
Wines, liquors Freinsses: 827 9.344 12.086 Gasbline, vetrol if 644 10.067 38.367 
Spirits and liqueurs 63 3.204 2.709 Petrol products ........ 218 9.217 27.705 
Gasoline, petrol ........ 6.046 32.020 56.909 Tron andctecl oa aoe. 7186 9.161 36.334 
Petrol products ........ 3.555 18.968 32.539 Perfumery ......-+-+-- 101 16.948 28.454 
ran and steel .......... 3.763 7.849 17.140 Patent medicines ...... 199 26.396 67.122 
Cotten yarn... eaten ot 347 18.355 44.257 
kong 3.95 (prewar 1.07, and of 1947: Others <varns. .... ack qinte 494 7.403 25.466 
1.79; Jan./Oct. 1948: 3.18); Singapore Jute bags SGT OE ENS or 532 16.273 26.708 
7.35 (prewar 2.00); India 4.73 (prewar Cotton piece MOOS! hi acac 2.046 233.373 317.874 
1.29); Manila 7.90 (prewar 1.78); Bang- Other piece goods ...... 1.543 15.389 149.300 
kok 1.60 (prewar 1.59). Paper, paper products ... 503 31.153 = 151.300 
Ga tho taped exchanse market of Machines apd toold ..... 1.146 42.552 200.458 
H i Metal. g00dS ci eaeaes 745 45.873 111.488 
ongkong TT Saigon quotes around 10 2 1 
iastres per one HK$. Rubber goods ........ ee 85 8.937 46.848 
P pe e Motor cycles & accessories 152 11.024 62.904 
Indochina’s Public Finances Automobiles and parts 556 66.867 121.445 
{in millions of piastres) EXPORTS 
Fiscal Total tonnage .....+<+-» 332,9 233,5 540,4 
year Receipts Expenditure Motal MViGIWEW OM. «2.ce cet 23,7 roo 1.172,0 
Volume index .......... 100 4 39 
1939 ...... 115,255 113,603 Price indet ......2+00+5 103 628 952 
19402 hice 119,140 129,325 
1946 ...... 293,062 293,062 Tonnage of Principal Products 
1947 ...... 742,105 = 741,085 Rawas hides muaact seten cs ce 197 1.457 1.103 
1948 ...... 1,249,937 1,249,937 Fish, dry, salt, smoke 2.683 2.207 2.184 
1949 ...... 1,426,611 1,426,611 Rist “OM egies ws were see 79 2.076 1.952 
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EXCHANGE & FINANCIAL MARKETS 


US$ Market 


Open market rates continued strong 
and buyers from all sectors of the busi- 
ness community remained insistent. 
Like in the previous week, overseas 
sellers — seeing the unique opportunity 
to dispose of their funds in the U.S. at 
the best prices in the world today -— 
rescued the market here from dropping 
even further. Although some confidence 
in the local currency was slowly re- 
turning and Canton was again using 
HK$ in Jarger amounts than during the 
period following the ill-advised ban on 
gold dealings in Hongkong on April 14. 
the buying pressure from ordinary 
cargo and especially metal importers 
was high, aided as it was by the de- 
mand for US notes, drafts and TT New 
York by wealthy Chinese politicians 
and refugees from the north. 

Highest & lowest rates of last week, 
per US$100: notes HK$627—610 (cor- 
respe@nding to crosses of US$2.55—2.62): 
DD 60314—582; TT 606—587 (crosses of 
2.64—2.7214). 

Against the official draft buying price 
of local banks (HK$395) the current 
open market DD rates are 47 to 53% 
higher. Against the unofficial sterling 
price im New York (for funds _ in 
London) the locai cross rate was last 
week 15 to 18% lower (or, conversely. 
New York’s unofficial price for TT 
London was 17 to 21% higher than the 
local cross rates). Arbitrageurs could 
make unusual profits by mailing locally 
purchased sterling drafts on London to 
New York for sale in the unofficial mar- 
ket there (such transactions being nego- 
tiated between private persons and not 
banks). : 

Many neighbouring free exchange 
markets were influenced by the de- 
velopments in Hongkong and quoted 


HK$ and sterling much lower in terms 
of TT New York. Thus, Bangkok — a 
market which has become increasingly 
important in the Far East — quoted 
prior to Easter (and the ill-advised gold 
ban in Hongkong of April 14) sterling 
at a cross from US$3.06—3.15 but after 
Easter the cross rate declined following 
behind Hongkong; in the previous week 
2.80 were recorded while last week’s 
Bangkok crosses for New York/London 
were between 2.89/2.93. As however 
Hongkong offered last week US$2.64— 
2.7215 per sterling, Bangkok holders of 
funds in the U.S. sold in Hongkong 
rather than amywhere else. These 
Bangkok sales of TT New York, apart 
from the usual triangular arbitrage 
(Bangkok-Hongkong-New York), tended 
tc improve the local rate for HK$ in 
terms of free market TT New York. 

Remarkable is the continued differ- 
ence in local quotations for notes and 
TT. While ordinarily TT quotes slightly 
higher than notes, there has been re- 
cently a heavy premium for notes which 
was caused by Chinese flight capital- 
ists’ investing in US notes rather than 
in bank accounts in the US, and by the 
demand in China for more American 
banknotes where they, in certain cities, 
circulate as an “ersatz” national cur- 
rency of China. Some demand for US 
notes has also come from certain im- 
porters of Japanese goods which had to 
be paid for in US notes since they find 
a ready market in major Japanese 
cities. Several banks here have ordered 
the airfreighting of US notes from New 
York and when these parcels are offer- 
ed on the market the premium should 
be a thing of the past. 

Overseas Chinese remittances  ar- 
rived here in larger amounts as is cus- 
tomary prior to the Dragon Boat 


Monthly 

Average Year Year 
1938 1947 1948 
Dry vegetables :....... 358 4.094 8.955 
Maize in grain’ sole. « 45.663 5.080 46.784 
Ruicer" Cargo see. cs 5.774 2.528 5.496 
” Witce Meee. rs 56.066 44.304 143.777 
5 porokent? eri ee, 14.595 19.548 47.322 
LOU Taye AG. 8.261 23.260 36.201 
PEPPEL Val nse ER. ere 460 1.691 1.402 
RP AW LE adh Leber Ros Tes Role « 164 115 285 
BUDO Ra msi Gale VF alsa ues 4.835 51.707 42.066 
TREDOLE tinct seh cite tei os oohlaes 316 1.630 2.445 
COIS R Gmc aarararn, « dats se Tes 12.125 6.172 24.912 
Oa tee cxainncaanusid aicane agate « 131.735 39.249 68.973 

Value of Principal Products 
Rawis DIGGS ¢ ue pcsis erabet « ata) 150 16.913 15.188 
Fish, dry, salt, scoke .... 591 17.432 11.097 
PESISIT (OR ee care same x Guia biors 9 7.355 6.950 
Dry vegetables .......... 64 18909 42.617 
Wat Zee ir "RT AU oie. s apsvsit 4.190 5.297 74.051 
MACE CALRO Ue! scree sseusneputae 548 2.292 6.597 
FT AIRUREee aie. siesta thane 5.945 51.760 335.538 
Bm LOREM sce) a, «ats oon 1.293 21.883 84.134 
PP TOUR YO ec ace te sate 430 17.316 25.364 
REDDY Te wets ines ato 143 28.734 33.345 
Wer Ne a 180 2.169 6.710 
Rubbers «cs hiat een ci. 5.173 185.794 309.081 
EGC ATION} siete Ase ustetcte svt Aniiadatess 183 6.324 18.322 
Cementieleadavcesclittins Hag ye 214 3.373 12.675 
Coal, i jection. eacieehtherrst: 1,025 7.305 18.758 
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Festival (June 1), an important holiday 
and settlement day. Beneficiaries had 
something to be thankful for as they 
received about HK$6 per US$ while 
only a few weeks ago they did not hope 
for more than $5 to 5.20. For these 
people the Hongkong Government ill- 
advised gold ban, couvled with other 
factors which undermined confidence in 
the HK$, turned out to be a windfall. 

The volume of business last week 
was record breaking; especially drafts 
were heavily traded, part of which 
came from Chimese refugees in Hong- 
kong who previously had their funds 
transferred to New York and now issue 
private cheques for covering their re- 
quirements! in the Colany. 


Transferable Sterling Deals 


Traffic in transferable sterling at cut 
rates has dwindled because there are 
more British exports on which to spend 
the sterling, many holders of sterling 
balances have already liquidated, the 
Bank of England has tightened controls 
and various primary producing coun- 
tries have tried to prevent other coun- 
tries from syphoning” away, by cut-rate 
sterling deals, dollars which would or- 
dinarily accrue to them. The slight rise 
since earlier this year in the rate for 
such sterling reflects lessened supply 
rather than broader demand. In the 
transferable group, British, Italian, 
Dutch and Chilean account sterling is 
currently quoted at US$3.20 to $3.30. 

There is no longer a market for 
Palestine transferable sterling. The 
last rate mentioned from London was 
US$3.15 to $3.20. In the bilateral group, 
Swiss is $4 to par, Argentine $3.75 to 
$3.80, and French $3.24 to $3.27. There 
is no market in Belgian or Brazilian 
sterling. The last rate on Brazilian 
ranges from $3.40 to $3.70. 

This market in cut-rate sterling is 
entirely separate from the regular mar- 
ket in American account sterling, but 
the latter’s firmness at or near the 
official parity has contributed to the 
lessened willingness of holders of ster- 
ling balances to sell them at cut rates. 

Sterling convertibility is far from a 
dead issue. Cripps mentioned it in his 
Budget speech. Holders of sterling are 
confident that if Britain withholds frce 
convertibility the US will use “persua- 
sive” powers as Washington thinks the 
time is not far off to reconsider the 
question. 


Gificial Exchange Market 


On the official exchange market no 
changes in rates occur with the ex- 
ception of rare alterations in London 
which are adopted here. Current official 
banks’ selling rates for drafts are: on 
London 1/2—27/32, same on New Zea- 
land, on Australian 1/6-3/8; Singapore 
52-5/8; India 82-3/8; Canada and 
U.S.A. 24-7/8; Manila 50; Batavia 66; 
France 6775; Saigon 400; Zurich 107. 
The official London-New York cross- 
rates are 4.0234—4.03%4. 

An official DD rate on Bangkok was 
quoted to March 19, at 365 baht per 
HK$100, but since that day has been 
discontinued. 

Rates on Paris moved from 5340 
francs per HK$100 on Oct. 18, 1948, to 
6560 frs. and last April 28, to 6775. 
Rates on Saigon moved from 310 pias- 
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HONGKONG OPEN MARKET RATES 
per S$109 


Notes 
May High Low 
$ $ 
Decree Rennes Kea oe 6.27 6.10 
hin Rabi Gie eieceiteeh ia ie 6.21 6.11 
Bape ie Sik Amey aoe 6.22 6.14 
Dik Geaewe hee aie 6.20 6.14 
Oia teat sie cies 6.23 6.15 
MKS. ae ie datos a 6.19 6.17 


Drafts Yh 
High Low High Low 
$ $ $ $ 
5.92 5.82 5.95 5.88 
5.912 5.82 5.96 5.87 
5.91 5.87 5.94 5.89 
5.97 5.92 6.00 5.95 
6.03 5.95 6.05 5.99 
6.03%4 5.991% 6.06 6.03 


tres on October 22, 1948, to 381 piastres. 
and on December 14, to 386  piastres 
and now on May 3, to 400 piastres per 
HK$100. 

Within the narrow spread of buying 
and selling rates, which are fixed, some 
inter-bank business is done by exchange 
brokers and commercial banks quote 
usually a slightly more favourable rate 
to merchants than are stipulated; the 
finer rate for sterling is usually 1/32nd. 


Unofficia] Exchange Markets 


Bank of England notes sold from 
$16.10 to 16.50 against a banks’ buying 
rate for drafts of $15.90. Notes brought 
3-4% higher return in Hongkong than 
drafts issued in London, a consequence 

the high local TT New York price 
and the favourable quotation for pound 
notes in New York (US$ 3.16 to 3.20). 
The equivalent price per pound note in 
New York was HK$19 to 1945. 

Australian pound notes quoted, above 
the official TT Sydney rate, from $13.20 
to 13.70. One pound notes of New Zea- 
land jumped up from $13.70 to 15; as 
New Zealand quotes at par with London 
the rate appears still too low. South 
African pound notes quoted trom 
$15.30 to 16. 

The Canadian dollar firmed up as a 
result of the high US$ note price but 
still remained 16 to 20% below the US 
note price while it should only be 
trailing the US$ by about 8%. Cana- 
dian dollar drafts were traded at $4.34 
to 4.65, or 10 to 17% above the official 
rate. 


Malayan dollars were neglected at 
$1.80 to 1.824%. Indian rupees droppea 
as a result of heavier arrivals of notes 
from Pakistan and India. Hizhesc & 
lowest rupee rate last week $1.16—- 
1.08% against an official banks’ selling 
rate of $121.30. 

Burmese rupees quoted from $0.68 to 
0.70, and Ceylon rupees from $100 to 
101 with drafts on Colombo some 10 
to 15% higher. 

Philippine peso notes followed the 
upward move of the US$, quoting from 
$2.80 to 3.10, remaining some 3 to 5% 
behind the New York/Manila parity. 

Nica guilders were much in demana 
when the news about the peaceful set- 
tlement of the dispute with the Indo- 
nesian Republic was announced by the 
Dutch in Batavia. But caution is still 
much. is evidence here as one has been 
disappointed in the past every time 
when the two opponents in the Indo- 
nesian archipelago stated that a com- 
pe had been reached. Highest & 
lowest rates were $35 and 32.80 per 100 
guilders. 

Piastre business dropped off but there 
were still large transactions carried on 
particularly on the foward market 


(which is usually dealing in fictitious 
contracts). Rates were from $10.9214 
to 11.45 per 100 piastres. as 

The rate for TT Bangkok and. for 
baht notes improved during last week, 
notes moving up from $24.20 to 24.90 
per 100 baht or tical. In Bangkok, TT 
rates on New York, London and Hong- 
kong were at the end of Aopril 23.24 
baht, 65.80 baht and 4.13 baht respec- 
tively while at the end of last week 
they were 21.60 baht, 62.80 baht and 
3.95 baht. The Siamese exchange im- 
proved vis-a-vis all foreign currencies. 
The sterling/US$ cross rate moved 
around US$2.90/2.93. 

Hongkong notes in Macao suffered 
further depreciation when only 72 
patacas were paid for HK$100. The 
local rate, per 100 patacas, went up 
from $127 to 135 at the close of the 
week. 


Silver Market 

With their military might displayed 
to the disgust of the citizens, the High 
Command of Shanghai ordered the 
value of Chinese Silver Dollars to be 
fixed at 4 million “Gold” yuan. This 
was to suppress the value of the Silver 
coins at least for a short time. The 
Central Bank of China put into circu- 
lation new amounts of these coins. In 
the Communist areas south of the 
Yangtze, the price of the silver coins 
was dropping heavily to about tvxo 
coins per US$1 thus encouraging the 
flow of these coins to Shanghai. The 
reason of lower silver coin prices in 
the Communist region is the result of 
growing faith in the People’s Bank 
notes there. Silver dollar coins were 
dropping in value in Canton in terms of 
Hongkong currency to the extent of 
about 25 per cent. 

Silver prices here were dropping also, 
with Bar Silver highest and lowest at 
$4.80—4.40 per tael. Hongkong Dollar 
coins at $4.20—3.00 per coin, Chinese 
Dollar coins at $8.50—7.00 per coin, 
and Twenty-cents coins at 4.40—4.0U 
per five coins. 

Tradings in Hongkong were small, 
estimated at 10,000 taels, mostly in 
coins. It was reported that about 5,000 
taels were exported to China in silver 
bars, and small amounts of coins were 
exported. The stock of these coins 
here was practically nil, 

Counterfeit Chinese Dollar coins were 
seen here, the contents of silver in 
these coins was higher than in the 
real ones, and it was reported that 
in China these coins were also 
accepted. This caused the value of the 
Hongkong silver dollar coins to ad- 
vance. 


It was hoped ‘that the H.K. 
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coin may be also accepted in circula- 
tion very soon. The Mexican coins 
were already used since a few weeks. 

The official price of silver in the 
London market remained unchanged at 
43%4d. per ounce .999 fine for both cash 
and two months’ delivery. Purchases 
of silver for use in essential industries 
continued on a small scale, with sup- 
plies provided mainly from official 
stocks, although some silver from in- 
ternal sources also became _ available 
for essential purposes. 

There has been no movement in the 
New York quotation which, therefore, 
has ruled unaltered at 71% cents per 


“ounce. 


* & % * 


There was strong inquiry for plati-~ 
num with the London stamped metai 
greatly preferred to the Japanese plates 
in spite of the higner price as buyers 
realise that the extraction of the 
iridium content, while not impairing 


its utility for ornamental purposes, 
greatly reduces platinum’s trading 
value. 


Diamonds registered better business 
at firmer prices. 

Ornamental gold jewelry met with 
continued brisk demand. Industrial 
gold which is legally permitted to sell 
was per tael from $353 to 374 of 0.900 
fineness (corresponding to 24 carat 
$388%4 to 41112, or US$544%—55% per 
troy oz). Rings and bangles, mostly of 
“Chinese gold” (i.e. 0.99 fine), made 
by many local goldsmiths found a large 
number of local and outport customers. 
The public complains about the high 
cost of jewelry; since Easter the cost 
of wedding rings has gone up by 30%. 


Chinese Currency Markets 

Yuan notes were traded here by only 
a few native banks and exchange 
shops. The price dropped from $1.25 
to $0.15 per 100,000 yuan. Remittance 
rates on places in China are no longer 
quoted in Chinese money but in silver, 
other metal, US$ and HK$. 

fn Canton there has been general 
acceptance of the silver dollar as the 
legal tender with the Canton authori- 
ties demanding tax and other payments 
in coins or HK$. The refugee National 
Govt. has protested against this proce- 
dure but the fact is that the “geld” 
yuan has been withdrawn, to all in- 
tents and purposes, from circulation in 
Kwangtung. The Canton Govt. accepts 
in leu of silver coins also HK$ (for 
tax payments) granting a preferential 
rate of HK$ 5 per one silver dollar 
while on the open market rates last 
week were 40% higher. US notes are 
less popular but their price has in- 
creased, in terms of HK$, as a result 
of lack of confidence in Hiongkong on the 
part of many Cantonese; one US$ cost 
HK$ 6.25 to 6.40 last week. 


Beleaguered Shanghai is in complete 
economic confusion; a regular financial 
market has ceased to operate some time 
ago. Silver dollars are the general 
medium of payment and were quoted 
from US$ 1.24 to 1.64 (last week), 
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showing at the beginning of this week 
further weakness against US$. Busi- 
ness in commodities in Shanghai is 
based on silver, gold and US$. Cloth 
and yarn, Shanghai’s principal indus- 
trial products, quote in terms of ozs 
of gold, pieces of silver dollars and to 
a lesser extent also US notes, especially 
when cargo is to be exported. Salaries 
and wages are now mostly paid in 
commodities which the recipients have 
to barter, all over the city, against 
those foodstuffs and goods which they 
themselves require. There being no 
longer any local currency and silver 
coins remaining in very short supply, 
the only way to keep alive is to ex+ 
‘change one’s own output (foodstuffs, 
manutactures) and services for the de- 
sired type of goods and labour. Such 
conditions cannot be regarded as con- 
cucive to progress of civilisation. 

The local market found the present 
methods of effecting remittances from 
and to China as complicated. As for 
Shanghai, remittances were made in 
terms of US$, when 106 to 110 had 
to be paid here for payment in Shang- 
hai of 100; or in metal, when 104 to 
106 had to be paid here for payment 
in Shanghai of 100. Merchants in 
Shanghai were anxious to procure US$ 
or valuable metals in order to pay 
Chinese holders of commodities who 
were accepting very low prices for 
their cargo being afraid of the near 
future. Time was also getting short 
as shipping merchandise out of Shang- 

ai. 


Local remittance business with 
Canton remained mainly in HK$ which 
were enjoying some renewed favour in 
Canton. Thus the remittance rate 
changed around, with 100.2 to 100.3 paid 
here for 100 to be received in Canton. 
This trend should further improve in 
favour of Hongkong with the dis- 
appearance of doubts about’ the 
stability of HK$. Remittances to 
Swatow were made at par in HK$. 
Remittances to Amoy were in US$, the 
‘quotation being 102—103 here against 
1600 in Amoy. 

= * co > 


‘Hongkong Clearing House 


During April a total amount of $829,- 
170,394 was passed through the Hong- 
kong Bankers’ Clearing-house, being a 
decline of 6.97% against March, the re- 
cord month im the Colony’s history. 
Against April 1948 the current clearing 
total amounts to an increase of 10.06%. 
For the first four months of this year 
‘the clearing total amounted to an in- 
crease of 15.79% over the correspond- 
ing period of 1948. 

Trade has continued buoyant which 
was largely responsible for the very 
large clearing total of April. Real 
‘estate transactions ‘have also been 
heavier than for many months past, a 
consequence of the arrival of many 
new Chinese immigrants and the re- 
vived interest in land and house in- 
vestments although considerably below 
1948 peak prices. The stock market 
however continues in the doldrums. 
“Dealings; in precious metals were, on 
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the other hand, very large and have 
contributed to the imposing clearing- 
house figure of over $829 million. 

Amounts passed through the clear- 
ing:— 


1948 1949 
January 690,869,863 822,578,268 
February 624,267,531 755,368,765 
March 780,180,420 891,308,578 
April 


753,367,765 829,170,394 
tirst four 


months 2,848,685,579 3,298,426,005 


Hongkong Currency Note Issue 

At the end of March 1949, -the cur- 
rency note circulation of Hongkong’s 
three note-issuing banks was $863,221,423 
to which figure must be added the $1 
subsidiary note and coin circulation of 
Hongkong Government which is esti- 
mated at over $20 million, thus bring- 
ing the total circulation of HK$ and 
subsidiary notes and coins to $883 mil- 
lion. Compared with February, the 
March figure amounts to a 3% increase. 
Against the circulation as at the end of 
1948 and 1947 respectively the in- 
creases in March amount to 12% and 
28%. (End 1947 and 1948 circulation 
figures were $675 million and $783 
million respectively). The increase in 
March over February amounted to 
$2144 million. 


Of the March total the Heongkng & 
Shanghai Corp. issue was $796,376,790, 
the Chartered Bank issue was $63,065,- 
618 and the Mercantile Bank of India 
issue was $3,779,015. But for the Mer- 
cantile Bank, these figures established 
all-time records. For all notes issued 
by the three Banks full sterling cover 
is being deposited at the rate of 1s. 3d. 
per one HK$. 


The increase in the note circulation 
here during recent months has been 
mostly caused by the financial collapse 
in China; an increasing amount of the 
local currency is held in Kwangtung 
where the HK$ has become the princi- 
pal medium of exchange, accepted by 
everyone and even demanded by the 
Canton authorities for the payment of 
taxes. 


As to the $1 and subsidiary note and 
coin issue of Government here no ofii- 
cial statement has been made so far. 
The Currency Funds of Government as 
at the end of last year amounted to 
$12,718,960 as $1 note security fund, 
$4,586,669 as subsidiary note security 
fund and $1,869,123 as nickel coinage 
security fund. In its latest annual re- 
port Government stated that it issues 
notes of $1, ten cent, five cent and one 
cent denominations. Before the war 
there were in circulation nickel 10 cent 
and 5 cent coins and copper 1 cent 
coins but these all disappeared from 
circulation after the outbreak of the 
war. It is of interest that over 70 tons 
of these coins, many of them backy 
damaged by fire, have recently been 
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recovered from Japan. It is not pro- 
posed to re-issue these old coins, but 
new 10 cent and 5 cent pieces in nickel 
brass have been ordered from the 
Royal Mint and 10 cent coins have now 
come into general circulation. A large 
proportion of these coins has been 
shipped to Canton and other places in 
Kwangtung, 


* * * * 


Gold in the Commonwealth 


The price per fine oz troy in London, 
as quoted by the Bank of England, is 
172s. 3d. The price in New York (US$ 
35 per oz) at exchange of US$4.03 is 
173s. 8.367d. The average price in April 
for a tola of gold on the Bombay mar- 
ket was Rupees 113.14.0 or 455s. 6d. 
per fine oz. The April average price 
per dirhem on the market of Alexan- 
dria was Piastres 153 or 312s. 10d. per 
fine oz. "7 

There is no official price in Hongkong 
but from Court reports one gathers that 
an Official price of HK$140 per oz is 
given when it comes to valuation of 
confiscated gold. The I.M.F. par values 
(of Dec. 18, 1946) fix the HK$ _ at 
0.268601 grams of fine gold or HK$ 
138.958 per one troy oz. Jewellery in 
local goldsmith shops cost last week 
about 420s. per oz, or 144% above the 
London price. 

Gold production in the Common- 
wealth remains high and by far the 
leading one in the world. ‘The Trans- 
vaal gold output for March, 1949, 
amounted to 985,316 fine ounces as com- 
pared with 884,073 fine ounces for 
February, 1949, and 980,349 fine ounces 
for March, 1948. Mr. Havenga, South 
Africa’s Finance Minister, when intro- 
ducing tae Budget on March 16, stated: 
“The real problem for cur gold mines 
is still the monetary price of gold.” 
He expressed the belief that the process 
of preparation which must precede the 
change in the orice of gold is already 
taking place. “I do not, however, want 
to underestimate the forces which must 
be employed before such a change can 
take place.” 

Gold produced in the Commonwealtn 
of Australia in 1948 was about 5 per 
cent. less than in 1947. Output was 
888,429 oz. fine, valued at £9,561.717, a 
decrease of 49,225 oz. compared with 
1947, and 757,268. oz. less than in 1939. 
Western Australia produced 664,986 oz. 
or 72 per cent. of the total. Exports 
of gold bullion totalled 355,933 oz. 
worth £3,830,908. All but 197 oz. went 
to the United Kingdom. 

Miners in New Guinea _ produce in- 
creasing quantities of gold, usually of 
78 to 90 percent fineness. This alluvial 
gold contains small quantities of silver 
as well. The native miners (Kanakas) 
obtain after the war better remunera- 
tion for their efforts. All gold is to be 
sold to the Commonwealth Bank of 
Australia which pays at the rate of 
Australian pounds 10.15.0 ver fine oz. 
Some productidn is however sold to 
merchants in Sydney who sell it to 
Singapore and India at a high premium 
over the C.B.A. price. The Australian 
Govt. holds that the advance in the 
price of gold is necessary and will bring 
benefits to the economy of the whole 
Commonwealth not only to Australia. 
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Foreign Exchange 


Regulations in North China 


In our issue of April 20, p. 498, a 
summary of the foreign exchange re- 
gulations promulgated by the People’s 
Bank of China has been published. 
The complete text of these regulations 
is now published. 


= * * = 


The term of “foreign exchange” 
includes all monies in form of foreign 
currencies in and outside of China 
and the following documents payable 
in foreign currencies, viz: telegraphic 
transfers, demand drafts, drafts pay- 
able at sight, drafts due on a certain 
date after sight, cheques, travellers’ 
cheques, usual bank orders due for 
payment not later than six months. 
after the date of issue and all bank 
and commercial drafts of exchange. 

The People’s Bank of China appoints 
the Bank of China to enforce the re- 
gulattons for the control of foreign 
exchange. 

The People’s Bank appoints private 
exchange banks of good standing as 
agents of the Bank of China to deal 
in foreign exchange for the Bank of 
China. These banks are called the 
appointed banks. Their business is 
the transaction in foreign exchange 
for account of their clients. 

The Bank of China is the legal 
foreign exchange market, and the 
appointed banks are the members of 
this market. Daily quotations are 
issued by the Bank of China based on 
market positions and on approval by 
the People’s Bank. The members may 
on this basis act as brokers or trans- 
act on behalf of their clients and are 
entitled to receive a certain com- 
mission. Outside market dealings are 
prohibited. 

The money in foreign currencies 
derived from the proceeds of sale of 
export goods, with the exception of 
those amounts which are used for 
payment of import goods in accordance 
with the regulations for the control of 
trade, are under all circumstances to 
pass the formality of foreign exchange 
surrender. : 

The following foreign exchange 
must be turned over to the Bank of 
China as foreign exchange deposits. A 
bill of foreign exchange deposit to be 
issued to the depositor:—(a) All 
monies in foreign currencies derived 
from the proceeds of sale of exports 
goods. (b) All foreign exchange from 
receipts by shipping, insurance and 
other companies. (c) All remittances 
of overseas Chinese residents and 
other remittances from outside China. 
(d) All monies in foreign currencies 
held by Chinese and foreign residents. 
(e) All foreign currencies are to be 
deposited with the Bank of China, 

The duration of the bill of deposit 
of foreign exchange expires in 40 days 
after the date of issue. Within the 
aforesaid period of time the holder of 
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the bill may trade this bill on the 
official market according to official 
quotation freely, but the Bank of 
China may have the preferance right 
of purchase at the official rate. On 
expiration of the bill the Bank of 
China may purchase the bill at the 
official rate of the day. The Bank of 
China may purchase the bills not yet 
due at the official rate for the purpose 
of equilisation of the exchange market. 

If an intended business involving 
foreign exchange is cancelled as a 
whole or a part thereof the purchaser 
of the respective foreign exchange is 
to return the whole or a part of the 
purchase to the Bank of China at. the 
original rate. 

No person, with the exception as 
stated below, is entitled to purchase 
bills of deposit of foreign exchange. 
The exceptions are:—(a) For the pur- 
pose of import and_ simultanously 
holding an import licence issued by 
the competent Bureau for Control of 
Foreign Trade. (b) Holding a permit 
and the purchase of foreign exchange 
has already been approved by the 
Bank of China for the use of payment 
of freight for export goods, commissions 
and insurance premiums in advance. 
(c) Holding a permit and the purchase 
of foreign exchange has already been 
approved by the Bank of China for the 
use to defray living expenses of re- 
latives or members of staff of cor- 
porations abroad. (d) For other uses 
and the purchase of foreign exchange 
has been approved by the North China 
People’s Government. 

The Bank of China may at any time 
check the accounts of the appointed 
banks in connection with dealings in 
foreign exchange and fix the rate of 
commission the appointed banks may 
receive for these dealings. 

The appointed banks are not entitled, 
on their own or on their clients’ ac- 
count, to purchase or sell foreign 
exchange nor to execute’ business 
which may result in capital flight, 
hedging or other speculation. On pay- 
ment of the foreign exchange the 
appointed banks are liable to examine 
that this payment has been made for 
legal purposes. 

The appointed banks are not entitled 
to deal in foreign exchange and foreign 
securities and stocks and to engage in 
other lines of business which are not 
approved by the Bank of China. For 
any action in contradiction to the re- 
gulations and to the notices given by 
the People’s Bank, the Bank may 
cancel the license and confiscate the 
foreign exchange in possession of the 
appointed banks. 


Except for the People’s Bank and 
the appointed banks no person is 
entitled to deal in, nor to possess, nor 
to transfer foreign exchange. Offenders 
are liable to a money penalty and the 
foreign exchange in possession is sub- 
ject to confiscation, 

For persons entering North China 
on official mission and travellers on a 
brief stay, and holding a permit, the 
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foreign currencies and/or other docu— 
ments in possession must be turned 
over to the exchange in People’s Bank 
notes or deposited in original cur- 
rencies. The depositor may make use 
of any part of his deposit and receive 
the equivalent in People’s Bank notes. 
and, on departure, the balance, if any, 
in original currencies. 

Perscns holding a travelling permit 
and in need of foreign currencies to 
defray travelling expenses may apply 
te the Bank of China and obtain the 
foreign currency at the official rate. 

= = * = 


- A North China trader comments on 
the exchange regulations now in force 
in North Chin as follows:— 

In connection with export and im- 
port between North China and over-— 
seas markets one can draw the con— 
clusion from the wording of the ex- 
change regulations that North China 
is prepared to pay her imports with 
the available exports. Since an 
ample space of time of 40 days has 
been provided the North China 
merchants should be in a position to- 
manipulate to pay for the imports. 
with the proceeds of sale of the ex- 
ports. Similar is the case with the 
Overseas merchants. In other words 
the import and export trade in North 
China is practically free to the extent 
of the quantity of export goods being 
available in that area. 

The official rate of exchange be- 
tween the People’s Bank notes and 
the foreign currencies is subject to 
daily quotation by the Bank of China 
based on market positions, that means 
the official quotation is elastic and 
close to the actual valuation on the 
free market for the respective cur- 
rencies. 

The licensing of imports will have 
the same meaning and effect as the 
“Quota System”, and must remain in 
force as long as the balance of trade: 
remains unfavourable for North China. 

Following the provisions of the ex- 
change regulations it has now been 
made possible for the prospective 
purchasers of North China produce in. 
Hongkong or other. foreign markets to 
buy the goods through the usual bank- 
ing channels without the trouble of. 
consigning goods to North China in: 
payment of export therefrom. 

Generally speaking, the exchange 
regulations have been drafted in a+ 
much more business-like manner than. 
the numerous regulations and orders: 
issued by the Nationalist Government 
in Nanking. The business men in. 
Hongkong are feeling relief and rising 
hopes for the immediate future;. they 
await the issue of new orders supple-— 
menting the exchange regulations be-- 
ing confident as to development of: 
trade connections with North China 
under the new regime. 


= = = * 

In our issue of April 27, pp: 518/19), 
regulations with regard to exchange 
transactions and the business of com— 
mercial banks were published.. 
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Hongkong Share Market 


The Stock Exchange Committee re- 
ported for last week that the amount 
of business written has been the heavi- 
est recorded for this year. The num- 
ber of shares that has been liquidated 
on account of outport orders has been 
well absorbed and it is a matter for 
Surprise that this has been accomplish- 
ed without bringing prices down. In- 
deed prices have remained remarkably 
steady and in a few instances some ad- 
vancement is shown. There is a buy- 
ing element here that is satisfied most 
stocks are too low or that investments 
at present levels are going to yield 
_attractive returns. 


Not much can be added to these 
words. There is still very little con- 
fidence displayed in the soundness of 
investment, of any kind, in Hongkong 
under present conditions. Brokers be- 
ing anxious to do some business have 
failed to convince the more resourceful! 
clients to lay in new shares although a 
few buyers, largely Chinese, are re- 
gularly absorbing selected industrials 
and utilities, 

The summer is usually a period of 
Slackness and unsteady prices; in mid- 
autumn the upward trend becomes 
noticeable and around the year-end 
there is, usually, a marked improve- 
ment in anticipation of the bountiful 
dividend time. This year, however, 
the price level is so completely disturb- 
ed that one can forecast, provided that 
the present sentiment changes for the 
bettter and reassuring news are pro- 
perly evaluated, an upward tendency 
during the next few months. As many 
industrials now yield from 12 to 15% 
a general share price appreciation is 
‘probable bringing the level back to 
8—10%. Such movement would entail 
market price increases from 30.to 60%. 


But the all-deciding question remains 
the progress of developments in China 
and their intelligent appraisal in the 
Colony. So scared have become a good 
number of local investors that the con- 
solidation of the Chinese Communists 
in their country—which is now obvious 
to everybody—causes them to liquidate 
local properties and convert them into 
overseas assets. A change of heart is 
necessary here and more sober reason- 
ing; then the appreciation of invest- 
ments in lccal public companies should 
not be long delayed. 

Holders of iocal shares in the U.K. 
and some cther countries have been 
accused of instigating, time and again, 
a panic on tne local share market. 
That is not a logical contention; it is 
up to the people on the spot to under- 
stand the true aspects of the “China 
situation” and to impart their findings 
to their friends abroad. That overseas 
investors, little conversant with actual 
conditions in Hongkong and China, are 
prone to fall for the sensationalism and 
*‘Red Bogey” scares of usually uninform- 
ed or opinionated travelling journalists 
should not surprise. The press these 
days is fostering rather than calming 
national and class strife and, for the 
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sake of higher circulation figures, 
stoops often to intentional misrepre- 
sentations of the situation in a country 
or it chooses to interpret developments 
in a biased way. A person resident in 
London and holding Hongkong shares 
may feel that Hongkong is no longer 
“safe’—having gained this impression 
from pessimistic newspaper reports 
and from equally badly digested infor- 
mation emanating from certain MPs— 
and that therefore it was, though pain- 
ful, the most reasonable decision to 
liquidate, taking a partial loss now in 
preference to an imagined total loss in 
the future “when the reds have started 
trouble”. 

Those who kept their sound judg- 
ment and refused to be scared by the 
red bogey have added at extremely low 
prices to their portfolios and they wait 
confidently for the future. The “rab- 
bits” have also been made “suckers” 
as will be confirmed when the quota- 
tions, within a short while, will re- 
cover. Incidentally, the reported low 
prices in London were usually fictiti- 
ous; there were one or two sellers whoa 
were in a hurry to give away even 
gilt-edged stocks but when buying in- 
terest showed up there was nothing on 
offer — the low price however re- 
mained chalked up thus deceiving the 
usual type of clients but not the in- 
siders. 

Volume of Business:—Total sales re- 
ported amounted to 169141 shares of 
an approximate value of $3% million, 
an increase of $1% million compared 
with the preceding week. : 

Price Index:—The Felix Ellis aver- 
ages based on the closing prices of 
twelve active representative local 
stocks closed at 126.58 for a net gain 
of .80 compared with the close of the 
previous week. Day-by-day his aver- 
ages were: May 3, 125.28; May 3, 126.01; 
May 4, 126.30; May 5, 126.22; May 6, 
126.58: 


High. Low. 
MOET erin tes 155.82 123.85 
TAG. Wow oes 148.68 134.04 
WEAN So ce as 138.37 125.28 
Dividends: 


The Directors of China Light & 
Power Co., Ltd. have declared an in- 
terim dividend of 40 cts. per share for 
the first half of the financial year. A 
pro-rata amount will be paid to hold- 
ers of 1949 Issue Shares. 


Business Done: 


Hongkong Govt. Loans: H.K. Govt. 
3%% @ par plus Int. 

Banks: H.K. Banks @ 1550, 1545, 
1540, 1520, 1525, 1540. 

Insurance: Cantons @ 330; Unions 


@ 675, 670, 675, 680, 670; H.K. Fires @ 
230. 

Shipping: Asia Nav. @ 70 cts. 

Docks & Godowns: H.K. & K. 
Wharves @ 115, 116, 115; North Point 
Wharves @ 5.70, 5.4%; H.K. Docks @ 
17%, 18, 19, 19%, 20, 21, 19%, 20; 
China Providents @ 12.80, 12%: S’hai 
Docks 7; Wheelocks @ 26%, 27. 

Hotels & Lands: H.K. Hotels @ 
10%, 10.20, 10.10, 10.50, 11.30, 11%, 


11, 11.30, 11.20; Lands @ 50, 50%, 51, 
50; S’hai Lands @ 2, 2.10. 

Utilities: Hongkong Tramways @ 
14%, 14, 14%, 14.15, 14.40, 15, 15.40, 
15.30, 15.20, 15%4, 15.10, 15.30, 15.15, 
15.30, 15.40, 15%, 15.60; Star Ferries 
@ 110; China Lights (Old) @ 11.80, 
11.70, 11.80, 11.90, 12, 12%, 12%, 12.60, 
12%, 12,60, 12%, .12.60, 124%, 12.60, 
13.10, 13.15, 13.20, 13, 13.10, 13 and 
(New) @ 734, 7.70, 7.80, 7.90, 8, 844, 
8.60, 814, 8.60, 844, 8.60, 8.70, 8.80, 9.20, 
9.10, 9; H.K. Electrics @ 29%. 30. 31, 
31%, 32%4, 32, 31%, 31, 32, 31%, 31%, 
3114, 3144, 31%, 32, 33, 32%, 33, 33%, 
33, 3244e 3234, 321%; Macao Electrics @ 
24: Telephones @ 18, 20, 21, 21%, 21. 

Industrials: Cements @ 26%, 27. 

Stores: Dairy Farm @ 30, 31, 30, 
30%, 31, 31%, 31%, 31%, 31%, 32, 
3214; Watsons @ 40, 39%, 40, 40%, 41, 
40%, 41, 40%, 4114; China Emporium 
@ 9; Sun Co, @ 2.60, 24%; Kwong Sang 


Hong @ 137. 
Miscellaneous: Shanghai Loans @ 2. 
Cottons: Ewos @ 5%, 5%, 5.35, 
5.40, 5.20. 
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Hongkong Aviation Report for April 
Arrivals for April, 1949 


COUNTRIES 


United Kingdom via Bangkok 


PASSENGERS MAIL FREIGHT 


Departures for April, 1949 
PASSENGERS MAIL FREIGHT’ 


COUNTRIES 


United Kingdom via Bangkok 
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SeuPontss Sse oo ee es cea 132 2,968 4,152 SePOLtS... saras's ss asta errs 167 3,254 2,213 
Europe via Bangkok & Ports .. 12 38 5,228 Europe via Bangkok & Ports .. 59 25 356 
Middle East via Bangkok & Middle East via Bangkok & 

POETS ys Bite ee ete eee ois 25 42 358 POn Smeets yoinu « eadete teakeine 1 a 1,623. 
Calcutta via Bangkok & China 185 70 3,049 Calcutta via Bangkok & China 110 194 984 
Rangoon via Bangkok & China 58 134 275 Rangoon via Bangkok & China 52 5 639: 
SMPAPOTE® Wenn wae. oe 132 2,439 1,832 Singapore ..............-... 197 1,548 3,293 
BENE OD, Hi cen cence sae si 234 606 252 IBGNGKOK™ Nien oh non cans cece 333 508 12,187 
french Indochina .......... 319 181 929 French Indochina .......... 178 167 =: 1,029 
AWACALIS Bac xiaccrtaiccareteisrosecoyaealereras: 80 — = Macatiaessc.- A gate oH Atiorsane 67 — 11 
Philippines (direct) .......... 995 666 7,931 Philippines (direct) ......... 1,832 394 2,753 
Japan via Shanghai & Ports .. 230 861 1,298 Japan via Shanghai & Ports 177 _28 853 
G.S.A. via Manila & Ports .. 619 233 3,789 U.S.A. via Manila & Ports .... 298 1,731 7,911 
Honolulu via Manila ......... 40 62 547 Honolulu via Manila ......... 87 62 146 
7 AVS Bots DE A ee ee —_— — — AUSTEREO. oe Saige 43 234 13 
SHANPNALIS «bein sce s was eins 822 580 1,090 Shanghate. oe). icee - Stuewaeckins 1,488 2,056 8,882 
Canton (direct) 2.0 suse es xc 5,290 2,582 7,913 Canton (direét)) 5 «cause emacs 6,221 2,532 58,136 
China via. China Ports ........ 4,822 2.691 29,949 China via China Ports ...... 2,721 2,059 52,016 

BRSCU E See eae ah Tea ee 13,996 14,153 68,592 TOtal oh ies Nes cise cetars 14,031 14.797 153,036 
Total No. of Aircraft: 979. Total No. of Aircraft: 967. 
i Cumulative declared exports af 
Hongkong Commercial Markets feathers and furs to the United States 
from Hongkong in 1948 were as follows 
Trade with Manchuria Commodity Quantity (in pounds): Feathers, 3,979,994; un- 
Ships from Hongkong should call at (in lbs.) dressed rabbit fur, 42,504; undressed 
the port of Yingkow instead of Antung. es COMICS ori xbne! cats neo = aa kolinski, 23,910; and weasel, 2,143. 
The port facilities there are more or otton laces ........-...+--- 807 2 
Jess in good condition, ships up to Cotton embroideries ........ 194,171 apie ig he 
3000 tcns can lay alongside the wharf, Gunny bags ..............-. 46,777 S 
discharging and loading can be ex- Linen fabrics .............- 487 Piece Goods 
pedited at the rate of about 500 tons Hemp fabrics .............. 11,874 Th itical diti a hi ‘ 
per 24 hours. Ships of higher tonnage amie fabrics .............. 11,855 ,. The critical candition in China con- 
; = Linen embroideries 329.514 tinued to affect the market, but con- 
ean conclude the voyage and return in ice: ee 209 trary to last week’s trend. prices of 
four weeks time, viz: six days from Pee ee SRE RS 3.144 piece goods fell somewhat. Large 
Hongkong to Yingkow, six days for (ESF GRISISIG RIOR Tessie 1 1 stocks in Canton and heavy shipments 
the return and at most 16 days to stay Seal pak Si atragt «an ace pa tee despatched from thence to Hongkong. 
at the port of Yingkow, (for purpose BOO RE 5 Peet soa 122,556 coupled with reduced exports to other 
of bartering merchandise). COMPYBEN so cs See Caeser ces 7,299 countries, accounted in part for the 
Strawanware® venir ac oes <s 1,175,237 fall, and unfavourable rates of HK$ 
At the present moment the follow- Cashmere wool ............. 41,176 exchange also added to the difficulties 
ing goods are available in Yingkow Wool laces besten cence ees 9 encountered. Buyers were out of the 
for barter with Hongkong: Bristles; W00l embroideries .......... 2,365 market for a time, ~and the decline 
Soya beans. oils and cakes: furs: salt: Oriental carpets ............ 32,178 would have been greater. except 
ginseng and ator Giinenas Predicivies! iM are Naira isuataesskers iss Sascain 205,586 that buyers from Siam were in the 
a ~ Nets and nettings: .....00..... 5,764 ee ~ a few thousand pieces. 
. Horse-tail hair ...c.05 thas 1,333. Which, however, was not sufficient 
See eer beer Oy ereene  TeNde | oat hair ccs icrecccacac tee : 667 to influence the situation very great- 
ing Company (Government) has finally Vale eich 2 ER 2.050 ly:. Manila buyers were requiring 
adopted 2 new system of barter, ci waste... 275329 White, red and purple cloth. Grey 
whereby the consignor is to submit a Gi fabrics 1 21776 Sheets found an active market; black 
statement of cost of the consignment Giy jaces 672 Cloth rose slightly with steady sales, 
C.IF, Yingkow and a clean rate of Silla sider! pe Sao ae ig cea 4.374 but these could not affect the main 
profit of 15% to be allowed to the Gann’ Gabrot Ae imiers vin sir 4769 trend. The import quota of $2 mil- 
COVISECTION Snr arian na et eS RR an by eer »f%" lion fixed by South Africa for im- 


Several freighters have recently left 
Hongkong for Antung and are due here 
with cargoes of beans and _ three 
assortments of bristles from Manchuria. 


Exports to the U.S. from Hongkong 

Cumulative declared exports of tex- 
tiles and products to the United States 
from Hongkong, in the year 1948 were 
as follows as per U.S. Consular 
Invoices:— 


Cumulative declared exports of hides 
and skins to the United States from 
Hongkong for the year 1948 were as 
follows (in pounds): Buffalo hides, 
370,133: goatskins, 274,361; deerskins, 
199,410; reptile skins, 650; hareskins, 
30.074; and cattle-hide trimmings, 363,- 
489. ' 

In the same year, 1,319 pounds of 
slippers, 7,241 pounds of leatherware, 
and 750,400 pounds of gallnuts were 
exported also 


portations of piece goods from Hong- 
kong led to the hope of _ increased 
orders coming soon. Interest was 
created by the arrival of the first 
shipment of grey sheetings from Tiex- 
tsin, about 10,000 pieces. consisting 
of elephant head and Por Po brands. 
At the end of the week. some activity 
was shown, sales of over 10,000: 
pieces of grey sheetings and 4,0Ct 
pieces of white cloth being =2ffected. 
Tsin Leung Yuk white cloth, which 
last week had risen to over $44 per 
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piece, fell to $43.20 and later to $43 
per piece for 4,000 pieces; mammoth 
bird fell from $45 to 44.50 for 1,000 
pieces; Kam Mok Lan _ white cloth 
dropped to $41.50 from $42; elephant 
head grey sheeting (12 lbs.) fell from 
$41.30 to $41 for 500 pieces; dragon 
head grey sheeting, which has been 
$44.50, fetched $43.50 per piece for a 
quantity of 1,000 pieces. 

Artificial Silk. 

Japanese artificial 
piece goods fell with 
large shipments: No. 120 dropped 
from $13 to $12.40 a yard and to 
$12.10 for a quantity of 30,600 yards 
forward delivery. Increasing  ship- 
ments of artificial silk yarn from 
Great Britain and Italy filled the re- 
quirements of local mills for the 
execution of orders from Africa 
and Malaya. 

Cotton Yarn. 

In spite of forebodings to the con- 
trary, supplies of yarn continued to 
arrive from Shanghai in a_ steady 
stream as well as from Canton. A 
feeling of optimism was also created 
by the mews that an exchange rate of 
236 yen and also 420 yen to the US 
dollar had been adopted in Japan for 
textile exports, while imports were 
to be handled at the rate of 330 yen; 
categories under the two export rates 
were yet to be decided, but it was 
considered ihat about 90 per cent 
would come under the 330 yen rate. 
Competition irom Japan should be 
reduced by the fixing of exchange 
rates, as prices of piece goods made 
in Japan had already gone up by 
about 30%; this should help the loca! 
mills in gaining markets. Large ship- 
ments were received from Great 
Britain, which included not only cot- 
ton varn, but also fibre yarns in 
considerable quantities. American and 
Teyptian yarns also arrived, but in 
small amounts, as_ local mills were 
not indenting for these. Prices in Can- 
ton having risen, the local market 
followed suit, the rise being from $20 
to $30 per bale, but with Siam as 


silk and rayon 
the arrival of 


practically the aly market, saies were 
difficult to effect. Import licenses 
for yarns into Indochina were hard 
to obtain, as mills in that country 
were being encouraged to import 
yarns from France. Also, India was 
cutting down on supplies from Eong- 
kong, as other countries were ship- 
ping direct to that market. 

Angel brand 20’s from Shanghai 
were offered at $1270 per bale, but 
Siamese buyers counter-offered $1225, 
and no sale resulted; later im the 
week the price rose to $1320 per bale, 
the price in Canton being $1310. Blue 
Phoenix 20’s rose in the same way 
from $1345 to $1359 per bale. 


Raw Cotton. 


With unfavourable exchange and 
the lack of US dollars for purchasing, 
coupled with an excellent harvest, 
the price of US raw cotton had fallen 
by about 8%, the New York price be- 
ing 29 US cents cif. for cotton suit- 
able for 20 counts and 35 to 36 cents 
for 32’s. Notwithstandirg the fall in 
price, however, the high unofficial 
rate of exchange for TT New York 
made it unprofitable for local mills. 
A shipment of over US$1_ million 
of cotton was shortly expected; this 
had been booked when supplies from 
India failed. An old stock of Indian 
cotton 4F, of about 
sold at $1.80 per lb. 


Gunny Bags. 
The small quota of gunny bags 
allocated to Hangkong from India, 
together with the urgent requirements 
of South Africa, sent up the price on 
the local market, though later a re- 
action set in. New heavy 29x43x21!4 
Ibs 2” green stripe, started at $3.10 
and rose to $3.20 each; old bags (ist 
quality), on the cther hand, feli from 
$2.30 to $2.25 each. Flour bags drop- 
ped to $1.05 each, a fall of 15 cents. 
Metals. 

The metal 
affected by 
in China. 
(thin) were 
canseguence of 


300 ~=bales, was 


market was dull, being 
the uncertain conditions 
Belgian mild stee! plates 

increased in price as a 
high unofficial ex- 


change rates, though sellers claimed 
they were sustaining a loss as a re- 
sult of the low prices charged: 1/32” 
fell to $58 per picul, 1/16” fetched 
$53, 3/32” sold. af $51,~%” at $52 
Mild steel bars, angle, round, flat and’ 
square showed a downward tendency, 
with stocks amounting: to 20,000 tons: 
flat bars ¥%4” and 3%” fetched over 
$44 per picul; round bars 40 ft %4” 
were offered at $40, %” at $39, 14” 
to 134” sold at $34 (highest) and $32 
(owest), the indent value was £35 
per ton c.if., which worked out at a 
loss of from $3 to $4 per picul, %” 
sold at $43, 53” to %” at $39 and 1” 
at $40; angle bars were inactive. Mild 
steel round bars in bundles fell in 
price: G2 3/16” dropped to $37 per 
picul, G1 14” to G2 3/16” fell to $35. 
Galvanized mild steel sheets (thick) 
meeting with considerable demands 
at the opening of the market rose in 
price, but fell later: G24 2% ft fell 
from 66 cents’ per ib to 54 cents, 
3x7ft fell from 70 to 64 cents, G26 
215ft went from 80 to 73 cents, while 
3xT7fit dropped from 85 to 78 cents, 
G28 2'sft fell from 95 to 82 cents and 
3x7ft from 98 to 88 cents. Zinc 
sheets’ also fell in spite of an active 
market: G5 which had been $132 per 
picul fetched $128, Gt from $124 fell 
to $118, G7 & G8 dropped from $124 
to $123. Galvanized pipes, being re- 
quired for locaj construction works, 
found an active market and large 
sales were effected: 34” & 34” were 
most in demand, the former selling at 
$i and the latter at $1.10 per foot, 1” 
fell to $1.25, 115” stood at $1.70 and 
2” was cffered at $2; large sizes were 
aull, 2” steed at $7.50, 4” at $9.50 
and 5” at $10 per foot. Wire nails 
rose as a result of shortage of : tock, 
buyers from different countries being 
in the market: Belgiun 1%” to 3” 
(excluding 134”) in drums were offer- 


ed at $49 per picul a rise of $1, 
Czechoslovakian wire naiis fetched 
$47, a rise of $2 per picul, and $46 


for 2” to 4” ex-gadewn; Polish wire 
nails stocd at $46, and the loca’ make 
at $48 with little stock. Netherlands 
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and German wire nails 1” to 3” were 
indented at $50 c.if., a rise of from 
10% to 20%, but competition from 
Japanese wire nails was felt. 


Copper ingots and tin waste were 
asked for by’ Tientsin buyers as well 
as by local manufacturers: copper 
ingots 99.95% rose to $190 per picul, 
tin waste 10”x10” upwards started 
at $93 per case and rose to $94, in- 
ferior quality with export permit im- 
Proved to $90 per case, 3” up rose to 
$70 and 6” to $76; British tin waste 
200° Ibs was unsteady, case packing 
varied between $107 and $108 highest 
and $103, $104 and $105 lowest price. 
ex-godown fetched $104 per ca:e. 
British tinplates found a dull market. 
200 Ib cases were offered at $103, ex- 
godown at $102 per case. Pure lead 
was offered at $132 per picul. Aus- 
tralian and Canadian standard lead 
sold at $142; ‘ead bar compound. 
without the immediate possibility of 
export, fell to $50 ver picul. 


Glass. 

The glass market kept steady. in 
spite of keen competition from all 
sides: Belgian 200 sq ft 18 oz sold 
at $63 per case, French fetched $62, 
Swiss $61 odd, and Japanese 368. 
Japanese 100 sq ft 16 oz sold for $23, 
and 18 oz at $31, this being the 
favourite in spite of competition from 
other makes. 

Cement 


_ Japanese cement continued to pour 
into the market; Formosan cement 
was out of stock; Indochina red and 
black draggi brands met with an un- 


favourable market as the result of 
high prices, 1 cwt packing selling at 
$5.65 while 94 lbs. was offered at 


$5.20 per bag. Formosan cement stvod 
at $5.30. Green Island locally pro- 
duced cgment in 1 cwt bags was offer- 
ed at the regular price of $7.30 and 
emeralcrete rapid hardening 112 lbs 
al the official price of $8.30 per bag. 
British white cement ‘“snowcrete” 
275 ‘bs nett was at the usual price 
of $55 per drum. Danish Butes brand 
white cement fell to $15 per 1 cwt 
bag British “snowcem” cement paint 
112 Ibs. nett steel drums  ex-godown 
was $58 per drum. 
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Beans and Bean Cakes. 


Large shipments of beans and bean 
cakes arrived from North China, 
bean cakes alone amounting to 10,000 
tens, the bulk of it being taken by 
Japan for agricultural purposes. Sell- 
ing prices ranged from $17 to $18 
per picul. Enquiries also came from 
Denmark, but the price offered of $17 
to $18 c.if. Copenhagen was unwork- 
able. Tientsin beans, owing to lower 
stocks rose, red beans selling at $80 
per picul for a quamtity of 450 bags. 
Soya beana sold at $44, the Shantung 
quality fetched $36 but only a small 
quantity was available. 

Ores. x 

As a contrast to the other com- 
modities, the ore market remained 
dull, no orders having yet been re- 
ceived from the US. Sellers were anx- 
ious to dispose of their stocks, but 
buyers hesitated to buy. Large stocks 
of tin ingots were’ in the hands of 
dealers: Singapore 99.75% fell to 
$460 per picul and was later offered 
at $460 but without sales; Yunnan 
standard product, with export permit, 
fell from $450 to $445 at which price 
sales were effected; Kwangsi Pat Po 
97% was offered at $455; China tin 
for soldering fell by $5 per picul. 


Tea. 


The market for Formosan tea was 
very dull, ag prices were too high at 
the supplying sources. In addition, 
direct shipments were being made 
from Formosa to other countries, via 
Swatow, thereby affecting local ex- 
ports. Siam is the chief user of For- 
mosan tea, but Fukien products might 
also compete in this field if prices 
could be adjusted. The supplying 
price of Formosan tea was quoted at 
over gold yuan 2 million per picul or 
FiK$100; for Fukien tea the quoted 
price was 1 tael and 8 mace of gold 
per picul, or HK$800, whereas the 
Hongkong selling price was $400, 
which would mean a loss of 50%. 


Chemicals. 


The high vate of exchange for US 
dollars with lower stocks affected 
chemicals in common with other com- 
modities, and the prices of various 
products rose. Sales were however 


(Belgian) of which forward 


limited by weak purchasing power in 
China. US caustic soda 700 lb drums. 
sold at $160 per drum with demands 
from Tientsin, the indented value be- 
ing $150, rising later to $168, but 
falling again to $163, a total of 
160 drums being sold. A_ ship- 
ment of 6000 drums was awaited, 
the indented value of which was $140 
c.if. Hongkong; at a selling price of 
$162 the consignment would show a 
profit. Caustic soda crescent brand 
fell to $210 per drum. From 70,000 
to 80,000 bags of sulphate of ammonia 
was expected to arrive this month, 
including 10,000 bags of golden coin 
delivery 
was booked at $54.50 per bag. Italian 
sulphate of ammonia.was cffered at 
$32 for 500 bags; elephant brand, 
with a quantity of 50,000 bags 
(2,000 tons) was offered at $34.50 per 
bag. Seasonal reauirements wouid be 
practically filled with these arrivals. 
Glacial acetic acid in 45 lb carboys. 
USA, sold at $1.01 a pownd for 100 
carboys. Chloride of ammonia 1.5 
cwt bags, I.C.1., sold at $580 per long 
ton for 5 tons and $600 for 2 tons. 
Calcium carbonate precipitate in 60 
kg bags from Japan sold at $265 per 
long ton for 5 tons and heavy sold 
for $190 for 5 tons. Chiorate of 
Potash was in demand from buyers 
from Tientsin, Canton and Macao, 
and the Finnish product fetched from 
62 cents to 63 cents a pound for a 
quantity of 15 tons. Potassium nitrate 
rose in price with lack of stock, selling 
at $120 per picul. Sodium nitrate 
(Chile) was quoted at $35 picul, with- 
out sales, but new arrivals fetched $28 
per picul for 10 tons. Sodium _ sul- 
phide, solid, in 300 kg drums (British) 
sold for $540 per long ton for 2 tons, 
the indented value being $500; _ the 
USA 6 cwt drums also sold at from 
$540 to $640 per drum. Soda_ ash, 
Magadi, in 90 kg bags sold at 38 and 
70 kg at $32 per bag, the price, how- 
ever, fell later when the requirements 
of buyers from Siam were _ satisfied. 
Carbolic acid rose with demands from 
several directions, USA 450 lb drums 
selling at $1.10 per lb., while _ black 
drum packing fetched $1.07. Bleach- 
ing powder 70% in 130 lb drums USA 
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sold at $1.40 per lb for 8 drums. 
amorphous phosphorus, 
cases of 10x11 Ib tins sold at $240 
per case for 60 cases, whiie the 
French product fetched $244 for 10 
cases. Paraffin wax AMP 125/130 
9 slabs per carton fetched $64 per 
Picul for 120 cartons at the cornmence- 
ment of the week, later rising to 
$62 for 220 cartons. Quebracho ex- 
tracts fell, crown brand dropping to 
$88.50 from $91 per 1 cwt bag and 
elephant brand mimosa extracts 
fetching $73 per bag for 200 bags 
compared with $82. Indian lemon 
shellac also fell in price with the 
arrival of large shipments, No. 1 
dropped from $405 to $390 per picul, 
No. 2 sold at $375. Liquid bright 
gold stood at $31 per 1 oz bottle. 
Paper. 

- All kinds of newsprint were affect- 
ed by the unfavourable US dollar ex- 
change and prices rose with buyers, 
however, holding tack: newsprint in 
roll 52 gr. 31” improved to 37 cents 
a pound a rise of 1% cents, 43” also 
Yrose to 35 cents; 5C Ibs in ream in- 
creased by 20 cents per lb. Buyers 
were anticipating lower rates in the 
future, as prices in Europe had drop- 
ped; newsprint in roll was being of- 
fered at £46 to £47 per ton cif., the 
lowest quotation since the war. 
Swedish quotations were from £42 
to £43 cif. Large stocks held here, 
however, made fresh indents un- 
necessary. Old newsprint was also 
affected, red band 280 lbs. being of- 
fered at $17.60 but without _ sales. 
Cigarette papers were in the same 
position as newsprint, with buyers 
holding off: 29 mm 6000 m fell by 
30 to 50 cents a bobbin, 27.5 mm 4000 


Red 
Canadian, in 


m fell by 50 cents. Metal foil also 
fell by 50 cents. Metal foil also 
fell. Celiulose 36x39” rose by $1 


per ream. 

Other papers than newsprint were 
in a different category, as large ar- 
rivals from Europe kept the market 
lew: USA Woodfree 120 to 150 lbs 
quality fell by about 5 cents per lb. 
British flint papers offered an excep- 
tion 10 the quotations given above for 
newsprint by rising from £175 to 
£177 per ton, the explanation being 
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an increase in the prices of chemi- 
cals from Germany which are used 
in the manufacture of this paper. 


Vegetable Oils, 


_ This week has been a rising one 
in tungoil. At first the difficulty of 
obtaining supplies from China over- 
shadowed the market, and with the 
propect of lowered stocks prices rose, 
but sellers would not let go at rates 
they considered still too low. Stocks 
ot tungoil lying in Hongkong and 
Canton amounted to 2,000 tons; for 
the four weeks ending April 25 im- 
ports of tungoil came to 9,522 drums 
(2,000 tons), and of bean oil to 3,800 
drums. The increased prices, however, 
were offset by a stagnant market 
abroad. Germany was making en- 
quiries in regard to tungoil of 2% 
acidity, but little business resulted 
owing to the length of time it takes 
for buyers to obtain import permits. 
At the opening of the market tungoil 
with export permit sold at $118 per 
picul for a quantity of 200 drums, 
and without permit at $116 for 106 
drums. In a couple of days the price 
rose suddenly to $125 and to $i26 for 
a sale of 100 drums_ with permit, 
without permit selling for $123. By 
the middle of the week it was selling 
at $136 for a quantity of 40 drums, 
but almost immediately rose to $135, 
closing at $143 per picul. In Canton 
prices rose as steeply, being stimulat- 
ed by the action of the Chinese 
authorities in reducing the percentage 


of exchange to be surrendered 
to 10%. Exporters considered that 
the alteration had been made _ to 


allow of commodities to be trans- 
ferred to Hongkong for safety, whilst 
at the same time a large amount of 
foreign exchange would’ be secured 
by the Nationalist Government. Prices 
in Canton during the week rose from 
$81.50 to $85, $93, and at the close to 
$113 per picul. The information that 
India was permitting the exportation 
of 1,750 tons of linseed oil, created 
a fear that it would be again used 
as a substitute for tungoil, as had 
been the case during the last war 
when shipments of tungoil could not 
reach Europe or America. 


Teaseed oil continued to rise, as 
mentioned in our issue of May 4; 
starting at $125 per picul it rose very 
shortly to $140, $146.50 and to $152 
for a sale of 1000 drums. Seilers, 
however, did not push sales at these 
prices as they anticipated a better 
market with the admission of teaseed 
oil into Great Britain without import 
licences. Offsetting this optimsm, 
hawever, is the fact of ample stocks 
in London from December to May — 
arrivals, the price in London being 
£150 c.if. per ton or $129 per picul 
f.o.b. lighter Hengkong. Importers 
can afford to wait until prices 
drop, as stocks are liable to de- 
terioration in Hongkong with the 
coming of summer. In Canton, 
prices of teaseed oil rose from 
$90 to $105, $109, end $127 per picul. 
Rapeseed oil was dull throughout 
the week, with small sales being of- 
fered at the commencement at $113 
per picul with export permit, for a 
sale of 400 drums and ending at $120, 
with export permit, and $115 without 
permit. 


Bristles. 


The market for bristles was ham- 
pered by difficult transshipment from 
supplying centres in China, only a 
few routes remaining open. Suppliers 
also preferred to be paid in flour or 
rice rather than in Hongkong notes 
or gold yuan. No recent shipments 
had arrived from Canton. It is-not 
surprising, therefore, that prices rose 
by 20%, in spite of the fact that the 
market in the United States was weak 
as well as in London. Accord- 
ing to world prices, Tientsin No. 35 
(reformed quality) stood at US$ 6.80 
and in London at 42 shillings, yet the 
figure for sales in New York was 
US$6.50, while Chungking No. 27 was 
US$3. On the local market, Tientsin 
No. 55 stood at $43 per picul, a rise 
of $7, Chungking No. 27 was at $18.40, 
a rise of $1.90. A shipment of Chung- 
king white bristles 2” to 6” had been 
despatched to the US at the price of 
US$3.20. 
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NORTH CHINA 


Financial Reports 


Since the Foreign Exchange Regula- 
tions were announced by the North 
China Govt., the Bank of China in 
Tientsin has commenced quoting ex- 
change rates on April 18. The Foreign 
Exchange Office also opened for busi- 
ness on that day. Business hours are 
10 to 11 a.m. and 2 to 4 p.m. Mr Mien, 
director of Exchange Dept. of the Bank 
of China, was appointed chairman of 
the Office, with Mr. Liu as vice-chair- 
man. The ten appointed banks dealing 
in foreign exchange also commenced 
business. In a week’s time (17-22 April 
1949), there were 20 to 30 transactions, 
value of which was over HK$l1 million. 

Official rates for foreign exchange as 
fixed by the Bank of China were as 
follows :— 


Apr. 17 Apr. 20. 
USS1 to P.’s $618 P.’s $650 
English Sterling .. ., $1840 ., $1840 
Hongkong $1 eee S115 ESELLS, 


Crossrates, in US$, per sterling 2.83, 
and per EK$, 17.69 cents (per US$100= 
HK$565.30). 

Exchange rates between People’s cur- 
rency and “Gold” yuan have practically 
ceased, there being no business in this 
scrip. 

Little business was done on the Tien- 
tsin black market; during the second 
half of March, unofficial rates for US$ 
and HK$ were between 600-700, 100-110 
respectively; end the rates remained 
the same in April. 


Industrial Reports 


Since the occupation of Tientsin by 
the Communists, public utilities were 
immediately taken over by the author- 
ities and again put into action. The 
Tientsin Paper Factory has been reha- 
bilitated. The majority of other former 
KMT Govt.-owned and KMT-owned 
concerns were re-opened by the end of 
March. Within a period of 14% months, 
108 govt.-run industrial enterprises had 
been taken over by the Communists, 70 
of which, including metal, machinery, 
weaving, chemical, oil, electric. rubber 
factories, again attained normal pro- 
Guctive conditions. 

The Tientsin Paper Factory No. 1 
branch for example, which for the 
month of March, was scheduled to 
produce 180 tons of bond-paper, 30 tons 
of newsprint turned out by March 26, 
a total of 160 tons of bond-paper and 27 
tons of newsprint exceeding the sche- 
duled quantity by 33% and 40% res- 
pectively. No. 2 branch of the same 
concern produced 34 tons of paper in 
the first half month of March, while 


the scheduled output for the whole 
month was 60 tons. 

The Tientsin Chemical Company, 
whose main products are fertilisers, 


glycerin, soap, and bone extract (glue), 
production of which in the days of the 
KMT reign was 1.7 tons daiiy, is now 
being increased to 2.4 tons Gaily. 

The principal reasqn for the increase 
of production is the improvemen; of the 
labourers’ standard of livelihood. La- 
bourers are now told that they are the 
proprietors of the factories, and natur- 
ally they try their best to improve their 
productive capacity. 
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Over 70% of the private enterprises 
are now functioning again after read- 
justment of relationships between own- 
ers and labourers. 

The Yee Tsoong Tobacco Distribu- 
tors, Ltd., originally called the British 
American Tobacco Co., has now a maxi- 
mum production of more than 10,000 
cases (50,000 cigarettes each case) 
monthly. During the reign of the KMT 
Govt., with 212 staffs and 160¢ labour- 
ers, the monthly production was 2,600 
cases. After the city was taken by the 
Communists, employees of this concern 
began to demand the overdue payment 
for 1% months and half of the tradi- 
tional annual bonus. Reason for dela 
of payment was lack of cash and. in- 
ability of selling cigarette paper; how- 
ever, a compromise was reached by 
employers and employees, with the 
mediation of the Workers’ Committee 
of Private Enterprises, together with 
the Department of Commerce and In- 
dustry, who succeeded in selling ciga- 
rette paper on behalf of the Company to 
the Govt. Trading Bureau, thus en- 
abling the employers to pay part of 
arrears. 

Another remarkable example is the 
Pei-yang (North-Ocean) Match Factory, 
whose employees received a certain 
quantity of matches as payment of 
weges in lieu cf cash. When the price 
oi matches rose, the workers suggested 
om their own accord that 55% of the 
payment be deducted, to enable the 
proprietors to expand the factory’s pro- 
Guction. Living costs having remained 
stable, the workers did not want to 
cash in on the higher match price, 
rather demanding that production be 
modernised so as to assure future pro- 
fitable operation. 


IMPORT & EXPORT DUTIES IN 
NORTH CHINA 


As from March 15, 1949 new regula- 
tions for dutiable impcrts and ex- 
perts have been issued by the People’s 
Government, in Peiping. (Trade re- 
Suiations were published in our issue 
of March 9, page 297). The regula- 
tions for dutiable imports and exports 
are as follows :— 

1. All dutiable. goods imported/ 
exported into/from this territory will 
be subjected to these regulations. 

2. Rates of duties are based on the 
Import Duty Regulations and the Export 
Duty Regulations of the Customs issued 
on September, 1948 and 1934 (revised 
edition—September 1945) respectively. 
Items not included in these regulations 
will be specified by the Foreign Trade 
Office. 

3. Permits from the Foreign Trade 
Cffice must be produced and examin- 
ed, registered as dutiable or non- 
dutiable before importing or exporting 
goods into or from this territory. 

4. In the case of interior trading 
between liberated areas, goods will be 
non-dutiable, provided that documents 
from Trade Control Offices at original 
ports of delivery could be produced. 

5. Customs Houses will be respomsi- 


ble for examination énd_ collecting 
duties for imported and_ exported 
goods. 


6. Duties for general imported and 
exported goods will be estimated by 
the Customs authorities, according to 
the average wholesale local market 
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prices of the preceding week. Import- 
ed goods having no wholesale market 
prices will be assessed at c.if. prices. 


7. Imported controlled goods are 
subject to Import Duty as well as 
Control Duty Regulations. 

8. Luggages, furniture, necessities 


for travels, presents etc., belonging to 
merchants or travellers which are 
not in the nature of merchandise, will 
be non-dutiable. Their classifications 
and limit of quantities will be specified 
separately. 

9. Smuggling is prohibited. Smug- 
glers will be fined, apart from the 
criginal payable duties, a penalty of 
1 to 3 times of the amount. Smuggied 
goods will be forfeited. 

10. Rewards to detectors of smug- 
gled goods will be: (a) 30% of the 
penalty money or 30% of the forfeited 
goods, as the case may be. (b) Civil 
services which assist in detecting will be 
given one-half of the reward allowed. 


(c) Revenue officers will be given 
one-third of the reward allowed. 
11. Importers or exporters being 


imposed with smuggling penalties may 
appeal to the Foreign Trade Office 
through authorities concerned with 
evidences and explanations within 
half a month from date of sentence. 

12. Amyone may report corrupt of- 
ficials with evidences of their black- 
mailing, receiving bribes or unofficial- 
ly disposing of forfeited goods. 2 
punishment will be imposed after in- 
vestigations. 


Tungsten Ore, Antimony and 
Tin Exports of China 


During the last three years before 
the war, the bulk of China’s mineral 
exports consisted of tin, antimony and 
tungsten, valued US$43 m. per year. In 
1937, these mineral products constitut- 
ed about 11 percent of the total value 
of exports and, during the war, they 
became important to secure foreign 
loans. ; 

The maximum = annual production 
of wolfram or tungsten 13.600 tons, 
while that of antimony was 42,800 
tons, being 65 percent and 80 percent 
of world  oproductions  vrespectivelvy. 
The maximum tin production was 
10,000 tons, about 8 percent of the 
world production, ranking fifth among 
the tin producing countries. In pre-— 
war years, China’s average annual 
production of tungsten, antimony and’ 
tin were estimated at 10,000 tons. 
15,000 tons and 8,600 tous respectively. 
During the War, the production of 
tungsten ore and tin were maintained’ 
due to heavy demand of the United 
States and Soviet Russia. However. 
the production of antimony dropped’ 
on account of high transportation costs 
and its low price abroad. After the 
war, due to slack demand for war 
materials and mounting costs of pro- 
duction, China’s production of tung- 
sten and tin dropped. The export of 
tungsten ore and antimony remains 
since many years the monopoly of the 
government. The export of tin had 
been decontrolled in 1946 but the 
Chinese government still maintains 
Har practice some form of export con+ 


1949 


_Exports of tungsten (as far as of- 
ficially recorded) from January to 
August 1947 amounted to 3,515.9 tons, 
most of which shipped to America 
end Russia for payment of loans and 
in exchange for materials. Exports 
to Western Europe were limited due 
to the lack of U.S. dollars in these 
countries. Exports of antimony for 
the same period totalled 5,156.6 toms 
shipped mainly to the US. and the 
Test to Western Europe, Canada and 
India. America was chief importer 
cf China tin with 3,163.7 tans. In the 
first eight months of 1948, according 


to Customs records, a total of 5,123 
tons of tungsten cre, 3,080 tons of 
antimony (including regulus and 


crude) and 2,380 tens of tin were ex- 
ported. These exports were estimated 
at a total value of US$14,000.000. 

_ Mining production of tungsten ore 
ir 1948 has almost reached the pre- 
war level. The production of anti- 
mony and tin, though still below pre- 
war level, is recovering. During the 
first seven months of 1948, 5,727 tons 
of tungsten ore, 1,758 tons of anti- 
mony and 815 tons of tin were mined 
as compared to 2,847 tons of tungsten, 
‘928 tons of antimony and 692 tons of 


tin produced im the corresponding 
period of 1947. 
Price fluctuations in international 


markets are great. During and after 
the first World War the ceiling price 
in New York reached US$93.50 per 
short ton for tungsten, 46 cents per 
lb. for antimony, and $1.10 per lb. 
for tin, while the iowest prices for 
the same amounts were $1.50, 4.25 
cents, 18.35 cents respectively. During 


the last war, control measures -were 
carried oyt by all nations, resulting 
in stable prices for these minerals, 


After V-J Day, controls were gradual- 
ly removed. The large gap between 
supply and demand began to show. 
Owing to destructions brought by the 
war, imporant miming districts could 
not immediately restore their former 
capacities. Mines kept open during 
the war were not fully overated due 
to anticipated lower consumption after 
the return of peace. 

The average price for antimony in 
New York was 29.594 cents per lb. 
January 1947, ia February, it rose to 
31.194 cents, in April 34.440 cents, 
but became more stable from May. 
The price of tin which was 70.00 cents 
per lb. during the first three months 
of 1947, rose to 80.00 cents from April 
onwards. Fluctuations in the price 
of tungsten are more noticeable. For 
a short while after the war, the price 
dropped, but during the first half of 
1947 higher quotations were recorded. 
Prices per short ton were US$23.00, 
24.00, 25.00, 27.00, 28.00, 29.50 and 
31.50 for January to July respectively. 
In the latter part of the year the mar- 
ket became more stable. Taking the 
1922-26 average price for comparison, 
the present price of tungsten has 
risen by about 260%, that of antimony 
200%, and of tin about 60% 

The world prices of tungsten ore, 
antimony and tin during 1948 were 
kept on a high level ay compared to 
normal-time prices. Tungsten ore 
showed a weak tendency during the 
first few months following the rise 
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of prices in 1947. When the market 
learned that the U.S. Treasury was 
contemplating to purchase tungsten 
for stockpiling the price of tungsten 
turned firm after August. Supplies of 


Chinese ore in the market became 
scarce. Throughout the year prices 
ranged from US$24 to US$30 per 


short ton unit in New York and 100 
to 138 shillings per long torn unit in 
London. 

_ Antimony and tin prices rose dur- 
ing the first ten months of 1948 due 
to increased cost of production and 
keen demand. Antimony price in 
New York was 34.62 cents per pound 
for 99.5% grade at the beginning of 
1948. In June, the price rose to 36.67 
centa and in October it rose further 
to 40.17 cents. As buyers hesitated to 
buy at high prices and as foreign 
competition was keg n, antimony prices 
turned weaker toward the end of 
1948. 

Tin prices rose from 94 cents per 
pound to 103 cents during June in 
the United States. As the worid pro- 
duction of tin was fast recovering as 
a result of the _ rehabilitation of 
Eastern tin mines, the price dropped 
subsequently to below 80 cents. 

While tungsten ore, antimony and 
tin remained China’s principal mineral 
exports, other minerals have been ex- 
ported in 1948. In Jan-Aug. 1948, 
90,871 tons of iron ore and 600 tons 
of ferro-silicon were exported. Con- 
siderable quantities of iron ore stocks 


accumulated in Hainan, with Japan 
being the most prospective market 
for iron ore in view of MHainan’s 


geographical proximity. Ferro-Silicon, 
a produce of the Taiwan Fertilizer 
Corporation, was recently introduced 
to the export market. In Jan.-Nov. 
1948, the Chinese government (in 
monopoly control over Taiwan’s pro- 
duce) exported to European markets 
600 tons of ferro silicon of a total value 
of US$110,000. Other minerals that 
promise export possibilities are man- 
ganese ore, magnesite, quicksilver, 
fluorspar, aluminum and zinc ore. On 
account of the prevailing uncertain 
conditions with regard to transporta- 
tion and production caused by the 
war and the increasing high cost of 
production, no_ substantial exports 
were made during 1948. 


Wolfram Ore Mining and 
Trade in China 


Wolfram ore production of China 
takes up 39 percent of the world’s total 
output. That of Kiangsi Province ac- 
counts for 70 percent of China’s total 
production, or 27 per cent of all pro- 
duced in the world. 

Next to China are Burma, 18 percent. 
of world’s total, the United States, 11 
percer.t of the total. Bolivia, Malaya, 
Portugal, Japan produce in smaller 
quantities. 

Wolfram is found in southern Kiang- 
sii The richest deposits are in the 
Yiling Lohsiao mountain ranges, which 
run through south Kiangsi and 
continue into Hunan and Kwangtung, 
where are also wolfram mines of lesser 
importance. 
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_ Wolfram deposits in Kiangsi are es- 
timated between 1.6 million to 3.9 mil- 
lion tons. The largest deposits are 
located in Tayi Hsien, (half a million 
tons). 

_ New wolfram veins were discovered 
in Kwangfoong Hslen, eastern part of 
Kiangsi. The deposits possiby are large. 
and are exposed on the surface. It ap- 
pears not impossible that an annual 
production of 2,500 tong can be obtain- 
ed in this new mining district. As a 
result of the discovery of wolfram, this 
deserted mountain region is now popu- 
lated with mimers. A government sur- 
vey of the area is awaited to determine 
the extent of the deposits. 

The wolfram deposits in south 
Kiangsi were first discovered by a 
German missionary in the late Ching 
dynasty less than half a century ago. 
In the beginning, private companies 
and individuals were free to mine. 
Later, the Kiangsj provincial govern- 
ment established a wolfram tax bureau 
tc collect a levy on the output, and 
the district governments imposed a 
surtax on the mineral. Private opera- 
tion of the mines continued until 1928, 
when the provincial authorities made 
wolfram mining a monopoly. A system 
of leasing the rights of wolfram mining 
to private enterprises under contract 
was put into effect until great public 
indignation arose, against private min- 
ing companies which were reaping big 
profits. For almost a year after the 
contract system was discontinued by 
the provincial goveynment, operation 
was suspended for lack of capital. In 
1932 work was resumed under a system 
in which the mines were operated by 
private entervrises but supervised by 
the government, which set up a wol- 
fram control bureau fer the purpose. 
In 1935 the provincial government took 
over the operation of the minez, and 
in 1936 wolfram mining became ‘a state 
industry. The National Resources 
Commission established a wolfram ad- 
ministrative office to take over control. 

The operation of the mines contimued 
during the war until] 1945. when it was 
suspended for a brief veriod owing to 
impossibility of exporting. After V-J 
Day, the industry came to life again. 
Exports were shipped to Hongkong via 
Canton under the control of the Na- 
tianal Resources Commission who con- 
trol production and trade as a state 
monopoly. 

Wolfram is also produced in Kwang- 
tung, Hunan, Hovei, Kwangsi. Yunnan, 
Fukien and Sinkiang, especially in the 
three first mamed. The output of 
Kiangsi remains the largest. amount- 
ing to 10,000 tons annually. 


Mining of Wolfram Ore in Kiangsi 

(in metric tons) 
L9USAe. M13, 162 YO8O Sek. ORH05G6i 
TOUOW, 4% 7,675 LOB Be 9,313 
1020) Sarr 9,141 19BA eee 8,900 
NEV Dalen 9,396 LOSS eran 9,171 
1922: Ea. BOs005 1936 ee 7,896 
W923) Reick 7,357 NOS Tath.s 7,980 
1924 <i, 2 * 83025 1938 ee 9,102 
POQOM saints 9,966 1939: ..ee 3082) 
19269o5%.: 9.068 1940 .... 6,673 
TOD wane 8.747 1941 .... 10.085 
1928.68. £. 8,0D0u 1942 .... 10,015 
W929 acs V2,146 1943 <2; 7,626 
1980idsscceee GIST 1944 .... 2.897 
LOS anes 5,299 1945 ..suspended 
1946 ies cep 2,567 
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China’s wolfram production is tied 
up with the world situation. In 1918, 
the output was 13,162 toms, due to the 
competitive buying by all countries: in- 
volved in the war and the resultant 
sharp rise in prices. As the war came 
to an end in the following year, the 
output declined heavily. In 1929, the 
production figure again soared to 
12,146 tons, as result of the world eco- 
nomic recovery. ‘The next year, with 
the advent of the worldwide slump, the 
figure once more dropped to 6,377 tons. 

There are at least four kinds of tung- 
sten ores found in Kiangsi Province 
among which wolframite and scheelite 
are the most important. They all con- 
tain _Mmore than 60% of tungsten 
trioxide on the average. Besides, these 
minerals contain also manganese 
dioxide, ferric oxide, silicon doxide, 
calcium oxide, together with tin and 
arsenic ores. The composition of the 
tungsten ores in different localities is 
not uniform. Those found in Liang-Pi- 
Chow show the following analytical 
results: 


Mineral 


W03 Mn02 Fe203 Si02 CaO 
Wolframite 


Rose 10:55) at 76 3.56 ce 
Scheelite 
79.49 = — 0.43 20.22 


During the early years of the Sino 
Japanese hostilities, when the Japanese 
blockaded the Chinese ports, wolfram 
was exported through Hongkong and 
Rangoon. When the Pacific War broke 
out and these two cities fell wolfram 
continued to be exported by two routes 
—one through the North-western Pro- 
vinces to Soviet Russia, and the other 
through Kunming to India in transport 
planes. Neither route proved to be 
practical, as the former was costly and 
the latter limited. As a result, mining 
declined and was halted by 1945. When 
the war ended in August, 1945, the ey- 
port of stocks was resumed through 
Hongkong. The volume increased as 
mining re-started. In 1948, it was es- 
timated that 6,000 tons were exported. 

In wolfram mining in Kiangsi, an- 
cient methods of digging for the ores 
have been used. In 1940, in an atttempt 
to increase production, the National 
Resources Commission introduced the 
use of machinery in three mining dis- 
tricts as an experiment. The results 
were discouraging and the new method 
had to be discarded as it proved to be 
cheaper to cqutinue with hand labour. 

The wolfram miners work in units 
each of several scores of people. Some- 
times a unit is a whole family, in 
which both young and old are assigned 
specific work such as digging. washing 
or crushing. Owing to the low price 
fixed by the government for wolfram 
ore, the mimers are very poorly paid, 
earning hardly enough to maintain the 
lowest standard of livelihood. Most 
of the miners are professionals, but 
there are also many who work in the 
mines only when they are not toiling 
in the field. 


The low-price policy of the govern- 
ment has! brought about three very un-~- 
satisfactory consequences: (1) Increase 
of smuggling, (2) Change of profession 
by miners, and (3) Drop in production. 
Owing to the failure of the government 
to readjust the price of wolfram ores 


Industrial Reports from Japan 


Building & Civil Engineering 
Builders and general contractors are 
face to face with a serious depression 
as in 1929-31. Immediately after the 
war’s end, they enjoyed an exceptional 
boom due to the successive undertaking 
by the Occupation Forces of various 
construction projects. Many of them, 
thus, no matter whether they were 
long-established or newcomers, man- 
aged to amass millions of yen. They 
soon, however, were shaken out of their 
complacency as construction expenses 
were pared by the Occupation Forces 
and Japanese Government authorities 
followed suit by curtailing their ex- 
penditures and delaving payments. For 
all this, they have thus tar managed to 
tide over the difficulties because the 
national budget has been swelling since 
the war’s end and business corporations 
have been pushing their expansion pro- 


grams on the strength of equipment 
funds that have been generously 
furnished by the Reconstruction 


Finance Bank and other institutions. 


to make it fall in line with world mar- 
ket prices and with those of other com- 
modities, armed smuggling has grown. 
Buying the mineral in the producing 
districts and smuggling it through 
Kwangtung to Hongkong, smugglers 
are able to dispose of their cargo at 
three to four times the price of pur- 
chase and to make 100 to 150% clear 
profit despite the heavy cost of getting 
the goods safely out of the country. 
The smugglers are well armed and 
well organized. In view of this fact, 
it has been irnpossible for the govern- 
ment to stop their illicit activities. Be- 
sides Hongkang, Macao and Indochina 
were used by smugglers. The amount 
of wolfram ores smuggled out of the 
country to different points for export 
is large. As a consequence, the gov- 
ernment has been compelled to pay 
higher prices to the starving miners 
and thus to make smuggling less at- 
tractive. The livelihood of the miners 
ean only ba improved and production 
ean rise if a new government replaces 
the present one. Only then can China 
be depended on by the world users to 
supply their needs. 

It is the logical contention of Chinese 
private mining interests that one of 
the urgent needs for the development 
of China’s wolfram industry is the es- 
tablishment of a srnelting mill in the 
country to handle the ores produced. 
In the country which produces. the 
largest amount of the metal such an 
essential plant is lacking, so that all 
the ores mined have to be exported to 
other countries. The setting up of a 
wolfram mill will imvolve  considere 
able outlay and much technical skill, 
but the benefit from such a project 
will be worth many times the invest- 
ment. The assistance of foreign techni- 
cal experts may be sought in the work- 
ing out of such a plan, From the point 
of view of saving cost of transportation 
of the ore, the building of a smelting 
plant will be justified. Only foreign 
capital can undertake such a job and 
given internal stability and a proper 
trustworthy government this important 
project could be realised. 


According to the SCAP-suggested 
1949-50 budget the fund for expansion 
and rehabilitation of industrial facilities 
will be curtailed; the Reconstruction 
Finance Bank will abandon much of its 
functions; most housing projects for 
coal mine workers will be suspended; 
the Railways and Communication 
Ministries’ reconstruction and expan- 
sion plans will be reduced by half; and 
school construction schemes will, per- 
hap’, be stopped in many cases. 

There are about 30,000 builders and 
general contractors, ranging in size 
from big corporations like the Shimizu 
Gumi, capitalized at Y70 million and 
employing 25,000 workers, to small con- 
cerns with several employees. There 
were 15,563 contractors as of July 31. 
1948. It is now generally held that 
about 30-40 per cent of them will have 
to wind up within the current year. 


Electric Bulbs 

Due to the wartime adjustment of 
peace-time industries, the number of 
electric bulb plants decreased to 120 in 
1942 from 290 in 1933. As many of 
these plants, edpecially in Tokyo and 
Osaka, were destroyed by air raids. 
there were only six registered com- 
panies in operation at the end of the 
war. With the gradual rehabilitation 
of postwar economy this industry has 
revived. In Spring 1948, registered 
plants numbered nearly 400, and the 
figure would have been about 500 if 
unregistered makers were included. 

Monthly electric bulb output eclipsed 
the 10 million mark in February. 1948, 
and more than 13,000 bulbs were made 
in March for the first time since the 
war’s end. But indications of over- 
production soon appeared on the home 
market. The domestic demand is es- 
timated at 9-10 million bulbs per 
month. 

Following the abolition of the official 
price, the market price for superior 
60W bulbs made by the Big Three — 
Tokyo Shibaura, Toko and Matsushita 
— jumped to Y54-55 per bulb from the 
official ceiling of Y22.65, or a 2.8-fold 
increase, whereas inferior bulbs were 
sold as low as Y18. Bulbs made by the 
Big Three companies are now being 
retailed at Y55 for 60W and at Y45 for 
40W at leading department stores. 

The jifting of the official ceiling has 
affected minor companies. The number 
of electric bulb plants has dropped to 
300 from 380 in the Spring of 1948. 


Iron and Steel 


Rolled steel production for the 1949- 
50 fiscal year is scheduled at 1,800,000 
metric tons, of which 600,000 tons is 
earmarked for export (iron and steel 
products are the second largest export 
item next to textiles in the 1949-50 ex- 
port program). The production goal 
registers a 50 per cent increase over 
1948-49. It is for attaining the target 
that the Government decided to adopt 
an output concentration policy, to make 
the best use of available materials, guch 
as iron ore, coking coal, fuel oil and 
gas coal for open hearth furnaces, in 
those iron works which adopt the so- 
called cgntinuous process from pig iron 
to steel rolling and those plants which 
specialize in steel making and rolling. 


1949 


From the war’s end to early 1947, 
electric furnaces played a major role 
in steel production. Reasons: (1) Pig 
iron output could not be increased 
easily, (2) gas coal was not amply sup- 
plied for open hearth furnaces, (3) 
many electric furnaces remained intact 
without suffering war damages, (4) 
serap iron was plentiful for electric 
iurnaces. With the importation of fuel 
oil in Spring 1947 open hearth furnaces 
began to turn out a greater amount 
of steel ingot than electric furnaces. 
Ingot output by electric furnaces total- 
ted 440,000 metric tons in 1946 and in- 


creased to 493,000 tons in 1947. In the 
April-December period, 1948, 472.000 
tons were produced, and the 1949-50 


output goal is set at 454.000 tons. On 
the other hand, pig iron by blast 
furnaces and steel ingot py open hearth 
furnaces have gained and will increase 
more than ever. As of consequence, 
the percentage of electric furnaces has 
been declining. 

As of August 1948, scrap iron avail- 
able in Japan was estimated at 3.410,- 
006 metric tons, of which about 2.000,- 


000 tons was considered industrially 
usable. By the end of 1948-49. about 
500,000 tons was consumed, leaving 


1,500,000 tons for consumption in 1949- 
50. Because 400,000 tona has to be re- 
served as running stock, the usable 
amount in 1949-50 is 1,100,000 tons. 
In contrast, the actual demand is es- 
timated at 1,745,600 tons, of which 
1,225,000 tons is for open hearth furn- 
aces and 520,000 tons for electric furn- 
aces. This means that, in addition to 
1,100,000 tons, steel works themseives 
have to provide 655,000 tons at their 
own plants. 

The situation will assume more seri- 
cus proportions in 1950-51, as there will 
only be 400,000 tons in stock. The scrap 
iron shortage is the toughest bottleneck 
in the way of steel production. In- 
cidentally, the percentage of mixing for 
steel manufacture was 42 for pig iron 
and 58 for scrap iron in 1949-50. and 
the ratio will be nearly the reverse in 
1949-50, i.e. 53 to 47. 

The proposed concentration of pro- 
duction, is likely to bring about far- 
reaching effects on the setup of the 
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steel industry. The center of gravity in 
steel production will shift to companies 
making pig iron and steel by the con- 
tinuous method. Out of the aggregate 
rolled steel output in 1948-49, continu- 
ous proced’s companies furnished 48.5 
per cent and steel-making and rolling 
plants 51.5 per cent. The ratio will be 
reversed in 1949-30. 


Iron works adovting the continuous 
Erocess are: the Yawata, Wanishi and 
Kamaishi Works of the Japan Iron 
Manufacturing Company and the Kawa- 
saki Works of the Japan Steel Tube 
Company. The Hirohata Works of the 
Japan Iron Manufacturing Company 
and the Nakayama Steel Works are ex- 
pected ito resume operation. Japan 
Steel Tube’s Tsurumi Works and the 
Ogura Steel Works still remain idle. 

There are in operation 17 steel-mak- 
ing and rolling plants with 59 open 
hearth furnaces. They are: the Japan 
Iron Manufacturing, Japan Steel Tube, 
Fuso Metal Industries, Kawasaki Heavy 


Industries, Kobe Steel Works, Japan 
Steel Works, Toto Steel, Mitsubishi 
Steel, Amagasaki Steel, Nakayama 


Steel, Nichia Steel and the Ogura Steel 
Works. The first five companies are 
called the “Big Five Steel Makers.” 
During the 1949-50 fiscal year, 14 
more open hearth furnaces will be put 
into operation, bringing the total num- 
ber of operating furnaces to 73. All of 
these furnaces are operated by those 
works which are now in operation. 


Japanese Cotton Spindles 


measures for industrial reorganiza- 
tion, Japan’s cotton mills had more 
than 13 million spindles. The close 
of the War, however, found the 
number of the spindles reduced to 2 
niillion. The imdustry has been exert- 
ing efforts to recover one third of 
the pre-war number. Their schedule 
is 4,000,000 spindles by the end of 1949, 
by which the big-10, operators expect 
to have 3,665,366 spindles in working 
condition. 


At the end of February, the re- 
habilitation work of the big-10 opera- 
ters showed the following figures :— 


Number 

Scheduled Attained. 

Spindles Spindles 
Nippan 462,532 456,004 
TOKYO" Pe. oe 523,191 469,432. 
Shikishima 373,664 327,564 
Dawa oes 368,016 276,904 
Kurashiki 315,852 292,654 
Daiken st fra 429,840 418,416. 
Kanegafuchi 4039C5 304,548 
FUE eens 323,300 324,020. 
Nisshin ...... 284,016 286,440 
Mitton eres 181,048 181,768 

Totai 3,665,366 3,337,748 


Procedures for Handling Export 
Documents 


In accordance with a recent SCAP 
memorandum to the Japanese Govern- 
ment, procedures for handling export. 
documents have been modified to ex- 
pedite foreign-trade transactions, Ex- 
port contracts, except those negotiated 


under open-account agreements, will 
not require SCAP validation _before- 
final consummation. Export licenses, 


except for certain specified commodi- 
ties, will not require prior SCAP 
validation provided: (1) The export 
falls within the approved export pro- 
gram; (2) the export price is at or 
above approved “floor” prices; and _ (3) 
payment is. arranged in terms of US$, 
convertible pounds sterling, or in ac- 
cordance with other payment arrange-. 
ments approved by SCAP. Although. 
SCAP will not validate in advance con- 
tracts and licenses under such condi- 
tions, it will post-review such docu- 
ments. 

Commodities for which prior SCAP 
validation of export licenses will be 
required are scrap metal, ships, rolling 
stock, machine ‘tools, all textile pro- 
ducts, all raw materials currently on 
approved import program, non-ferrous 
metals or ferro-alloys subject to review 
under current procedures, those items 
requiring the use of precious metals 
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In December 1948 the over-all index of industrial production in Japan 
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except as specifically directed, and Industrial Production 
those commodities requiring special 
handling or special contract agree- 


ments. The Japanese Government will 
continue to be responsible for the ap- 
proval of export contracts in accord- 
ance with SCAP policies. 


Trade Agreements 


Four trade pacts have been conclud- 
ed in the latter part of 1948 by SCAP 
for Japan as follows: (1) With certain 
sterling-aree countries (Australia, In- 
dia, New Zealand, the Union of South 
Africa, and the United Kingdom and 
colonies except Hongkong); (2) with 
Siam; (3) with the Netherlands and 
Indonesia; and (4) with Sweden. Nego- 
tiations are under way for trade ar- 
rangements with other countries, in- 
cluding Burma, Ceylon, Pakistan, the 
French Unicn, and the Belgian mone- 
tary area. It is expected that these 
trade pacts. together with previously 
negotiated barter, financial, and trade 
arrangements with other areas, will 
facilitate expansion of Japan’s indus- 
trial production and foreign trade and 
thereby will reduce the amount of 
United States appropriated funds re- 
quired to maintain a minimum economy 
in Japan, and also will contribute to 
the reorientation of trade along more 
normal geographic patterns. 


In general, Japan will supply the 
countries with which pacts have been 
consummated or are planned with 
various manufactured goods in return 
for needed raw materials. All the 
plans which have been signed to date 
are not actually agreements, as such 
as generally defined, inasmuch as the 
provisions as to the character and 
volume of trade included in each plan 
are not binding commitments. Al- 
though ccmmodities and quantities 
have been named in the pacts, the types 
and volume of goods constitute only 
estimates of expected trade in light 
of current and foreseeable future con- 
ditions. Other provisions of the sign- 
ed agreements are that trade will be 
conducted through both government 
and private channels; the parties to 
each of the pacts will make every effort 
to maximize the flow of trade with due 
consideraticn to each other’s domestic 
requirements; and wherever necessary 
to achieve a high level of trade, each 
participant will relax trade controls 
and facilitaie reestablishment of pre- 
war commercial relations, with parti- 
cular emphasis of expanding trade 
through private trade channels 


It is expected that the total trade 
under the four plans (purchases by 
Japan and sales by Japan to the vari- 
ous countries now participating in the 
plans) will total US$367,000,000. Reali- 
zation of this volume, however, de- 
pends on several factors, including: (1) 
Production achievements in Japan and 
the participating countries; (2) price 
and trade developments during the 
period of the plans; and (3) the ability 
of Japan to cbtain allocations from the 
TEFC for rice, copra, palm oil, and 
other vegetable oils 


reached a level of 64 percent of the 1930-34 level. 


year of 1948, however, was only 54 


The level for the entire 
percent of industrial production of 


this prewar period. Mining and the manufacture of machinery, metals, ang 


chemicals have reached the highest levels in Japanese postwar industry, 
whereas textile manufactures, which provide the single largest group of 
exports, are at a level of only 25.7 tor December 1948, and 23 for the 
year 1948. 
Japanese Industrial Production 
[1930-34= 100] 
Year Jan. July Dec. Year 
Production 1948 1948 1948 1948 1947 
Over-all industrial production ..... 54.1 42.5 55.1 64.0 40.9 
WEG: tei ont. Sauter startin 12077" * 1028 ST: WT 84.9 
Manufactiming” “ivatsits. <a... ee. 46.9 33:2 48.6 56.2 34.1 
Textiless AG RSs RR 23.0 16.0 23.3 257 19.5 
Metalsy i. Sapiarere ocd eee ssa... . 64.7 Ode 65.9 87.7 34.5 
Maciinerva tree, > ae ne ee 70.2 49.5 69.9 94.2 44.4 
Chemicalstnr.. on >. torte pee see 71.8 46.5 79.2 79.8 45.0 
Food, beverage, and tobacco ...... 90.1 38.4 69.1 62.6 43.8 


Japan’s Industrial Life 
(By Our Correspondent in Tokyo) 


Japan, under the spur of necessity, 
coupled with the American policy of 
giving wide encouragement to a resur- 
gence of industry, is making remarkable 
headway in re-organisine her factories 
and trade generally. As frequently 
pointed out, Japan is in a somewhat 
unique and certainly favourable position 
in regard to some vital aspects in her 
industrial rebirth. For one thing labour 
is cheap and practically unlimited, so 
much so that life as well as labour can 
be definitely placed amongst the cheaper 
categories of Japanese national exis- 
tence. It is true that under the Ameri- 
can aegis wages have improved, but 
the abundance of supply necessarily 
limits what can be done in that respect. 
Labour unions function, but with the 
bonuses which many companies are now 
giving to theiy workers there would be 
little, if any, hope of a svecessfully 
organised revolt even should they wish 
to attempt anything of the kind. 

Imports of raw materials are also an 
important factor in Japan’s progress ar. 
it is anticipated that during the curreni 
fiscal year some 1.2 million tons of steel 
and 960,000 tons of pig iron will be pro- 
duced. Given a continual supply of raw 
materials, the same picture of progress 
is seen in all other industrial plants. 
To give emphasis to this progress a re- 
port issued from General MacArthur’s 
headquarter during last week announ- 
ced that industrial production now 
stood at 68.8% of the 1930-1934 indus- 
trial level. These figures, which are 
based on index reports for March cover 
coal mining, textile manufactures, 
metals, chemicals, building materials, 
and food stuffs. 


Textile, Industry 


The Australian Government has an- 
nounced that it is prepared to allow the 
importation of Japanese goods to the 
value of A£1.5 million, Cotton textiles 
will account for A£750,000, silk and 


rayon for A£125,000, and raw :ilk to 
the value of A£162,000 is also inclu¢ea. 
The Avstralian authorities, in order to 
safeguard their own domestic commodi- 
ties, have stipulated that all imports 
must be made on licence and these will 
not be given should the article concern- 
ed be obtainable from domestic 
sources or from sterling areas. A tele- 
gram from Cuba announces that in an 
effort to halt free importation of Japan- 
ese textiles these must now be covered 
by consular invoices. Singapore has also 
annovneed that imports of Japanese 
textiles must come under a quota system. 
This is the first time since the war that 
the quota system has been enforced. 
There has, in fact, been some hitch in the 
negotiations between Singapore and the 
Federation Governments over their share 
of Japanese textile imports, due io 
what is understood to be the allocation 
to Malayan traders. This Malayan trade 
is growing in importance to Japan and 
import licences valued at US$10 million 
for Japanese goods, exxcluding textiles, 
were issued last December to Malayan 
merchants, Malay’s quota for textiles is 
estimated at 15 million yards. 


Textiles are, according to reports, af- 
fected adversely by the new exchange 
vate for the yen. It is thought that 
with an exchange rate of 330 and 420 
yen to the United States dollar the tex- 
tile industry will require government 
subsidies of something approaching the 
12 billion yen mark. Only cotton yarn, 
cotton fabrics, flax yarn and silk 
fabrics would be exported at 300 yen to 
the dollar, but as these comprise only 
47 per cent of all the textile exports the 
other 53 per cent. of textile materials 
would require assistance, 


Motor Industry 


The Japanese motor industry is forg- 
ine ahead and it is hoped that some- 
thing like 20,000 motor-cars will be built 
this vear but, at the moment, these will 
be almost exclusively for domestic use. 
To make exports possible it is the gen- 
eral opinion that Japan would have to 
sell cars at below US$1,000 f.0.b. be- 
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cause the new style American car can 
tbe bought for US$1,300 or thereabouts, 
There is however, still a possibility that 
Japan might find a market in the Philip- 
pines, Siam and Indo-China although 
littte has been done in that line at pre- 
‘Sent. 


Japanese Paint Industry 


Paint is divided into many kinds by 
use, roughly summarized as_ follows: 
1. To add beauty to industrial pro- 
ducts, buildings and other structures: 
2. To cover the surface of industrial 
products and- buildings and _ other 
structures, and prevent them from 
being damaged by exposure: 3. To 


save lumber from rotting and _ iron 
from rusting; 4. To insulate elec- 
tricity; 5. To keep’ crustacea and 


seaweeds off the bottom and sides of 
ships. 


Putty used to fix a window-glass on 
the frame is a special kind of paint, 
too. 


The present domestic production of 
paint only meets 20 per cent of na- 
tional demand. This is due to the 
shortage of fats and oil, on which the 
paint industry relies. 


In 1935-1937 the Japanese paint in- 
dustry had equipment to produce 
about 200,000 metric tons of paint an- 
mually. Actually about 120,000 tons 
were produced in an ordinary year. 
This amount was sufficient to meet 
the national requirement and export 
10,000 or 20,000 tons yearly. A big 
ouiput exceeding 100,000 metric tons 
wes kept up annually until 1941 when 
the Pacific War broke out. As the 
War progressed, production gradually 
decreased to 90,000 tons in 1942, 60,000 
tons in 1943 and 50,000 tons in 1944, 
while the yearly production capacity 
was cut to 140,000 tons. The greater 
part of the paint products was appro- 
priated for military use such as paint- 
ing ships and aircraft, with the result 
that civilian consumption was curbed. 


After the war, the shortage of fats 
.and oil dealt a crippling blow to paint 
industry. Only after the third quarter 
of 1947 production was resumed on an 
allocation basis. Even then the total 
output was cnly 14,000 tons or about 
one-eighth of the prewar level. The 
1648 requirement of paint amounts to 
100,000 metric tons, but the produc- 
tion amount up to the end of the 
third quarter totalled only 15,000 tons 
or 18 per cent of the national require- 
ment. 


At the outset of 1948 it was plan-: 
ned to produce 35,000 tons of fats and 
oil, but later it was considered possible 
to increase the amount to 45,000 tons. 
Accordingly it is expected that 23,000 
tons of paint may be produced within 
the year. The Commerce and Indus- 
try Ministry hope to raise the produc- 
tion level to 50,000 metric tons in 1949. 
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Oils such as linseed oil and tung oil 
which form the basic materials for 
paint are practically not produced in 
Japan. Now that the stock is ex- 
hausted, the import of such materials 
is the only way to revive the Japanese 
paint industry. The government au- 
thorities are endeavoring to import 
annually 22,500 tons of linseed oil and 
5,900 tons of tung oil by 1953. 


Besides the acute shortage of ma- 
terials, there is another bottleneck to 
the sound development of the paint 
industry—namely that though the ex- 
isung equipment is more than enough 
to take care of present demands the 
operating efficiency is as low as five 
per cent 


In order to improve efficiency the 
Commerce and Industry Ministry will 
initiate a coupon system to sct alloca- 
ticns for production. In this way in- 
efficient factories will be eliminated. 


In this manner the six leading mak- 
ersi:—Kansai Paint, Nissan Kagaku, 
Nihon Paint, Dai Nihon Toryo, Shinto 
Toryo, Toakagaku and other better 
Piants will be given a chance. The 
day will thus cOme soon when the Ja- 
parnese paint industry which annually 
exported about 20,000 tons of produets 
all over East Asia before the war re- 
gains her former prosperity. 


Japanese Fats and Oil 
Industry 


The Japanese fats and oil industry 
dates as far back as 1872 when soap- 
making from imported coconut oil and 
cotton seed oil was begun on a small 
scale in Yokohama and Osaka. How- 
ever it was not until the Taisho Era 
(1912-1926) that this industry really 
developed. 

With his eye on, the cheap fish oil 
produced in the Hokkaido, and English- 
man, River by name, who came to 
Japan in 1909, commenced the manu- 
facture of hardened oil and soap at 
Amagasaki factory of the Nissan Kaga- 
ku Kabushiki Kaisha. 

Meanwhile, Dr. Mitsumaru Tsujimoto 
and Dr. Makoto Ueno doing research 
in making hardened oil succeeded in 
their experiments in 1911, and started 
industrial production in the Yokohama 


Yushi Kabusha (the Yokohama Fatty 
Oi! Co., Ltd.) Both processes utilized 
fish oil in making hardened oil. Later 


in 1918, the Asahi Denka Kohyo Kabu- 
shiki Kaisha (the Asahi Electro-Chemi- 
cal Industry Co., Ltd) adopted a new 
process of making hardened oil from 
hydrogen generated in large quantities, 
as a by-product of soda ash, a new 
product of the company. This method 
was followed by many others, 

However fish oil soon became lacking 
but this shortage was eased by the im- 
portation of soy-bean from Manchuria, 
fish oil from Korea and whale oil from 
the Antarctic as raw material to make 
fats and oil. 

The sudden increase in production of 
fatty acids from about 1935 is due to 
the fact that to boost the output of 
glycerine, fat is separated into fatty 
acid and glycerine to make soap. 
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The fatty and oil industry which 
originated in the utilization of domestic 
fish oil developed parallel with the soda 
industry and came to rely largely on 
overseas countries for raw materials. 
In the peak years more than 80 per 
cent of the total requirement came 
from abroad. As ocean transportation 
became more difficult with progress of 
the Pacific War, the production of fats 
and oil declined sharply. In 1946 the 
importation of raw material was al- 
most at a standstill, only 6,900 metric 
tons of soybeans imported that year. 

As a result of increased imports in 
1947 of American soybean and soybean 
flour, Philippines copra and other ma- 
terials, the Government raised the al- 
location of fats and oil (including edible 
fats and paints) from 27,300 metric 
ton. in 1948 to 37,000 tons. But be- 
cause of the dearth of stock on hand, 
the 1947 output was marked by a fur- 
ther drop, falling to half the amount 
in 1946. This was only one-fortieth of 
the prewer productian. 

In the first half of 1948, production 
improved on the whole. Production 
depends on the import of raw materials. 

In regard to future development of 
the fats and oil industry the Economic 
Stabilization Board plany to restore 
production to the 1930-1934 level by 
1953, as in the case of other industries. 

Under the five-year plan of recovery, 
it is estimated that in 1953 with .a 
population expected to reach 87,663,060 
10 grams of tats and oil can be ration- 
to each person daily, and 1,417 grams 
of soap per person annually. As to 
glycerine, all the requirements for ex- 
plosive and medicinal use will be met 
by 1951 or the third year of the plan. 
The following table shows the estimated 
output of fats and oil industry products 
in 1953, the last year of this plan (in 
tons) :— 


Allocation 

of Raw 
Material Output 
Hardened Oil (edible) 50,500 45,450 

Hardened Oil  (in- 

dustrial) Soieae 7,900 7,100 
Fatty Acid’ ..4g6-0 23,400 19,375 
DOAD\  cainturda ean 113,200 146,140 
Glycerine = n.wieces. 10,449 


Note: Glycerime is a by-product in 


the manufacture of fatty acids and 
soap. 
Howevel realization of the plan is 


fully governed by the importation of 
materials. Though it is expected that 
757.570 metric tong of fats and oil will 
be imported im 1953, yet it must be 
admitted that this amount is subject 
to change, depending on the world 
supply and demand, and Japan’s capa- 
city for import. Moreover, as this as- 
sumed amount of imported fats and 
oil only covers 77 per cent of the total 
requirement in 1953 production plans 
are necessarily unstable. 

On the other hand, the domestic pro- 
duction of fats and oil in 1953 will be 
raised to 132,900 metric tons or five 
times this year’s total, by encouraging 
planting of soybeans, utilizing rice-bran 
and increasing production of fish and 
whale-oil. The achievement of this 
plan, however is dependent on the 
staple foods situation. 
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Since Japan’s fats and oil industry 
largely depends on the importation of 
raw materials, it is necessary to pay 
for the cost by exporting processed 
goods. 

Names of Firmg and their exported 
products:—Asahi Denka Kogyo K.K.; 
(Hardened oil and Adeka Soap); Nissan 
Kagaku Kogyo K.K.: (Hardened _ oil, 
Nissan soap and velvet soap); Dai Nihon 
Yushi K.K.: (Hardened oil and Kao 
soap); K.K. Shiseido: (Shiseido soap); 
Lion Yushi K.K.: (Hardened oil and 
Lion soap). 

These leading companies are carry- 
ing on business on a solid basis, wait- 
ing for a chance to export their mer- 
chandise. At present, such special pro- 
ducts as Japan wax and vitamin oils 
are exported, but it is hoped that in 
future the export list willl be extended 
to include hardened oil, soap, fatty 
acid amd glycerine so that the expense 
in importing raw materials for domes- 
tie consumption will be covered by such 
processed goods. 


Japanese Dyestuff Industry 


In prewar days Japan manufactured 
about 800 kinds of synthetic chemical 
dyes amounting to 28,806 metric tons in 
the peak year of 1939. Of this amount 
a ig tons or 39 percent was export- 
ed. 

Japan’s dyestuff industry made steady 
development in prewar days; output 
exceeded that of Switzerland and 
ranked next to that of Germany and 
America. Thus, except for a very 
small amount of high grade dyestuif 
imported every year, Japan became an 
export country with East Asia as its 
chief market. 

Since reaching the peak of 28,806 
metric tons in 1939, this industry which 
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prospered so much gradually dwindled 
with the outbreak of the China In- 
cident as the turning point, until in 
1945 the output tumbled down to 652 
tons. 

In 1939, about 17,646 metric tons or 
nearly 60 percent of the total output 
(28,806 metric tons) was consumed for 
domestic use, and 11,482 metric tons 
or about 40 percent was sent abroad. 

At present there are thirty-seven 
companies involving forty-five factor- 
ies. It even seems that too many have 
already cropped up. The combined 
production capacity of these manufac- 
turers is 7,500 metric tons. This is the 
production goal for 1948. 

Of 28,206 tons of dyestuff in 1939, 
about 17,000 tons were required do- 
mestically for the then spinning capa- 
city of 13 million spindles. Supposing 
this relation between supply and de- 
mand exists at present about 5,000 
metric tons of dyestuff will suffice for 
the post-war spinning capacity of a 
million spindles, though the amount is 
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subject to change depending on the 
export situation of textiles. Therefore, | 
if the goal of 7,500 tons is attained it 
will be possible to export about 2,000: 
tons of dyestuff. 

In prewar days, export constituted 
the mainstay of foreign trade, except- 
ing that very small quantities of high 
grade dyestuff were imported from 
Germany and America to manufacture 
high quality textiles for export. Most 
important markets were India, China, 
and the Philippines. 

The production goal of dyestuff for 
1953, the final year of the Economic 
Stabilization Board five year plan is 
set at 24,000 tons of which 11,000 tons 
or 45 per cent of total output is slated 
for export. 

The goal for the final year of the 
plan corresponds to three and a half 
times the goal for 1948. To aftain: 
this, it is mecessary to procure an 
abundant supply of coal and coke. This 
requisite can only be met by the speedy 
recovery of coal and power production. 


Production of Dyestuff under the Five Year Plan 
(Unit: Metric Ton) 


Direct Colours 
Acid Colours 
Basie « Colours. 365 sais vo esas t tas hss 
Chrome [ColourSisSs « diiaqae Sditetis t 
Acid Chrome Colours 
Sulphur Colours 
Sulphovat Colours 
WatmColotrs rs satiaiout se animvacenre < 
NWaphtol-Ground st Mdieie wis Sas caalee 
Naphtol-Developer 
Others 


1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
2,500 3,000 3,600 4,000 4,800 
400 500 600 700 800 
750 800 900 1,000 1,200 
500 550 600 650 800 
4,500 6,000 8,000 11,000 13,000: 
150 200 300 300 300 
400 500 800 1,000 1,400 
750 900 1,100 1,250 1,600 
50 50 100 100 100: 
10,000 12,000 16,000 20,600 24,000 


Ie 


1949 
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The Foreign Trade of Japan in 1947 and 1948 
(Values in thousands of Yen; volume in metric tons) 


ee nN ee ee ae re ee SS oe 


EXPORTS IMPORTS 
1947 1948 1947 1948 
Countries Value Volume Value Volume Countries Value Volume Value Volume 
Asia 
Seg esceecescceees 1,746,134 1,039,870 4,685,214 1,145,052 182,982 22,322 694,935 58,151 
rs ina ; 792,591 229,199 291,623 43,559 254,496 231,589 «1,868,019 513,907 
- viet Russia ........ 12,378 47 332,390 4,230 Saghalien, Kurile Is. .. 94,202 26,988 715,194 185,750 
SMR INES cis os ets 237,375 28,303 392,129 24,001 Soviet Russia ....... 33,650 13,636 108,179 * 29,788 
Hongkong FOES peter oe 645,524 128,251 3,878,425 165,289 /French Indochina .... — — 132,749 26,780 
2D Dale Rg coe face 115,225 3,066 1,185,648 6,087 i he) a 1,928 127 141,556 8,277 
Singapore .......... 156,606 1,372 1,370,021 6,804 Malaya ....0)ocscer« 218,736 15,458 1,934,521 126,328 
Philippines ......... 3 88,767 10,236 914,817 73,628 Philippines ......... 143,542 12,200 791,423 65,471 
Sratha tb: Sees S... 140,927 1,008 619,241 3,245 Simatrs ..fh eS. <= = 223,637 81,159 
Dawa, Aes. Ate Se ee 1,260,597 22,451 5,661,368 42,891 Java -adscoth eet y.s 50,651 4,150 597,968 45,580 
Dutch Borneo ........ 11,901 285 149,282 2,034 Midia.. 3c. 28% ee eh «2 2 499,746 20,823 1,631,018 74,971 
Gelehen Wipe «2 eee: 415.213 4,885 1,157,132 10,335 Arata, $2 2 es... 127,275 59,625 646,994 90,595 
LOGS oppeaeoac.o eae 517,088 4,460 2,070,157 19,707 Bahrein Is, ........- = = 566,331 70,609 
Pakisténn. genie ch « — = 145,833 455 Othéee SPE: 181,931 158,165 373,101 56,066 
Cale a ee 35,450 1,725 246,538 4,679 
i anaes As aan 1,999 13 533,038 7,605 Tofal’ +, a. Seeees <3 1,684,139 565,483 9,530,625 1,422,382 
PRP oa. SO Rares, 41,245 1,100 489,198 1,948 
Uo Oe. Re - 348,098 5,237 479,849 6,382 Europe 
es a eee ee intel Test , , Raa. 5.6 ‘ 2 q 185,549 1,285 
Wotels— Nees. - 6,566,123 1,482,008 24,551,901 1,568,531 Germany ............ 158,916 8,129 182,674 17,460 
Europe 1 ee a | Se — = 627,485 387,982 
ies. neenieidt.iew 624,349 11,541 3,178,834 17,522 Switzerland .......... 9 0 204,108 8,528 
Rianieel PCIe Oe «os 3.720 254 821,323 437 Morway 2 nesses voce oat = 147,020 4,910 
Germany wisi o. sk 20,906 949 158,945 6,363 Spain ....cesseceee — —— 129,339 75,580 
Le | Methears é 5,308 23 277,408 235 Cy 5 eee 105 78,559 201,016 35,207 
Switzerland ......... ; 3,339 15 456,860 1,341 
Paving eds. 32.169 390 231,883 8.392 2 ee ae 159,082 86,679 1,677,191 536,902 
(UL OT, Cai | a i A , ; 
i a ae jae2s = iar North America 
oiiess aa 10,908 Tenaya ce Datsda “oe +eeees 17,640,464 4,081,831 37,710,227 4,062,683 
Gp ie ee 2 z : AI HOrED ee tee tees as 912 50 693,141 203,726 
Rotate 6 ecaxt ie. .5 1,115,656 24,407 5,493,697 38,661 = i i Z 
North Ameri 
— erica vibe arg Graton 198,888 ORI Lisle aa aria os 17,641,376 4,081,881 38,403,379 4,266,409 
eg Su Ree. SOD we 72,764 2,556 600,442 SHB Wastisal America hsv. 
thers uses e sees ee = = 4,964 62 Mexico s tinpiore vistan ss 35 2 338,479 20,461 
us anh tmemaged 1,864,087 TT Tene le tak des ese aes nas aaeae rere eS ees 
Central America ...... 129 1 192,127 1,267 OPE s.e 82 Sake re : : : i 
South America Porsl til is sake peas 179,941 47,208 6,855,325 554,023 
Wenemelar sei cseess _— — 282,703 3,391 
GET. S50 ek 4,315 138 86,775 1,719 South America 
St i Se ee one ee 5 9 326,336 26,159 
Total  - 2. sees sees 4,447 1,889 369,478 5,119 pt ae ee Oe 9,739 151 539,985 26,825 
Africa PEER oe es agi eacee ses 15 1 166,384 12,571 
| De ee en eee 36,299 514 615,919 2,123 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan , 87,331 2,167 220,235 2,029 ENS ANT Sa hs asso 9.750 152 1,042,395 65,555 
Kenya-Uganda, 
Tanganyika ........ 29,244 895 294,129 2,155 Africa 
South Africa ........ oi resi 244,888 2,356 Bagot peta 2 eepise.< 415,706 401,967 1,190,010 324,224 
Belgian Congo ...... 10,602 185 252,610 923 South Africa ........ 9 0 274,469 5,137 
Migeria? (2. 45 08 G9 16,754 519 443,382 2,804 Ohare ae asad aenss ce 19,682 18,118 261,763 89,079 
Gold Coast ..../..5.. 7.829 245 119,944 46% 
is =n ee “a fa i 149,418 1,108 pty Cn G20 hie 4 435,388 420,085 1,726,242 413,440 
Spanish Morocco 113,861 1,179 144,492 ae a 
Others .............. $4,983 sated HOE BOS iiss Aostralia .seawass.. 33,061 1,145 637.784 11,214 
Hawai. Catiyle este 36,387 1,785 200,312 2,858 
5 5 699, y e? { 
ee Chie tae ¥F =e a ie ue 44 16505 = North Pacific Is. .... 90,880. 166,278 «211,225 96,909 
Oceania Other, _— — 6,655 30 
LSTA 51 re 198,067 2,544 595,880 8,607 pr ae aie sigh aiedane is 
Mawel fo. wese eee ne 48,100 426 413,463 2,562 tale ee metas 2 160,878 169,208 1,055,976 111,011 
18,784 367 180,316 11,764 
UES apaas aes 264,951 3,837 1,189,659 17,922 
Grand Tota] ........ 10,152,117 1,556,950 52,089,179 1,847,065 Grand Total ........ 20,270,504 5,820,696 60,291,043 7,874,722 
Rubber Production and Consumption USSR, do not supply the relevant pees fae, ae ee chi = 97,- 
F : ; 100: : elgium 
Natural rubber production in the figures. q “Aapeeedaata ysis Abed deh es 
world for the current year ra been Details of the estimated natural 15,000 Czechoslovakia 30,000; Italy 
Hisdted 1.573.000. 1 t t rubber production in 1949 are as fol- 33,000; Denmark 5,000; Denmark 
estima at = 1.978, ong tons Of lows: Malaya 700,000 long tons; In- 5,000; Hungary 3,000; Australia 30,- 


which British 
territories 
tans. 
during 1949 should 
1.450,000 long tons. 
synthetic rubber is not fully 
as several countries, 


and Commonwealth 
account for 852,000 
Consumption of natural. rubber 
amount 
Production of 
known 
principally’ the 


long 


to 


donesia 500,000; Ceylon 90,000 Indo- 
china 45,000. British. Borneo 62,000; 
Burma 12,00; Liberia 27,000 and 
other countries 137,000. 

Consumption of natural rubber is 
expected to reach the following 
totals: U.S.A. 600,000 long tons; 


000; Canada 40,000 and other coun- 
tries 404,000. 

Synthetic rubber consumption esti- 
mates are:— U.S.A. 410,000 long tons; 
United Kingdom 20,000; France 80,- 
000; Italy 3,000; Canada 20,000 and 


other countries 7,000. 
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Principal Exports & Imports of Japan in 1948 


Article Unit 
EXPORTS 
Fish & Whale Oils ........... m. t 
PSE ERY ee rsa ave sea (a® am ATRRD Oc » 
Aquatic Products .............. » 
Miushroamss = Savoneieirs avers cine is 
Canned Provisions ............. 
CRG terete, < MNCS 6 ina TVkT er Simro Ss m. t. 
Chemical Fertilizers ........... ” 
a Cs 0) ON Cae 5 Oa CE eee ” 
Knitted Goods doz. 
Hats. & Accessories .....:.5.... ” 
Cotton > Textiles: =). 25/. o/s cisduee ss 1,000 s.m 
(m. %.)) 
LOPS OR SRE 0 oes Oh WRC use fe Te 1,000 s.m 
(t.) 
IBICREHOO Keene cies are. = Stelvio aoe 1,000 s.m. 
(t.) 
OTN eo os.cy Nee ROME Ree 1,000 s.m 
(t.) 
Woollen: Fabrics) 4). jis..c2 esas 1,006 s.m 
(t.) 
COLL STN Ce edie OO aren Rey 1,000 s.m. 
(t.) 
Staple Fibre Fabrics ........... 1,000 s.m 
(t.) 
Blankets Goo. esters so iters essa m. t 
Paper ©iy:; ee ete eves vated ye lelini iis 
Cotton Threads, Yarns & Twines m. t. 
ce Re SI ae ee ee ” 
Rayon & Staple Fibre Yarn ..... as 
Furs & Manufactures Thereof 
EMINDCE Bera shes is sraieis) ge tr scale 
Bamboo & Manufactures Thereof 
Milectticys Bulbs: Boo. k a bape wens 100 Pes 
Mevctemeiee. Parts. ons Na toned dss 
BU AYOR meek MICS Pes rate See na cria 2a ras eho w m, t 


Machinery & Parts 
Chinaware 


(Value in thousands of Yen) 


Volume Value Article Unit Volume Value 
COR) Paine sds iat civicts 4 0 Bare “eee m, t, 1,106,682 2,840,582: 
6,420 $04,891 . Cement ons: ntaaiieitions > ccceeaalere a 141,498 610,666 
18,753 EST, 594, VOR ip. 6:o.0, 5.0.0 ans sevecsccocce — 1,188,686 
4,971 S21 AIO Others, oo. sid alan ee neat =— 10,182,271 
195 160,705 eS 
= 493,189 Pot al  FE iiss on atte hee ote 52,098,176 
4,481 736,473 
100,910 526,464 IMPORTS 
35 131,162 
886,933 363,728 Mineral Oil .........22eeceeees K. L 335,206 9,290,513: 
173,265 266,190 Vaseline, Grease & Paraffin ...... m. t. 5,244 170,437 
353,450 ) PRICES Sa Sa. aero alekate 3s a of 42,272 516,073 
(45,815) ) AL OQUGE9! (BRFIEY onc ap patetgy nace eter ett se Bs 167,806 2,142,994 
162,163 ) WHEGE ©. o\ sists arate 010s epee ele eae a: “3 694,051 7,754,979) 
(21,877) ) 8,817,597 Wheat Flour .........-+.----- is 232,437 4,176,596 
58,020 ) COVR Wiss see atietds >. epee sles ray 53,401 354,084 
(7,301) ) 1,857,021 Beans & Peas .......ses+-+++- * 96,596 1,118,899" 
133,267 ) Others (Grain & Bean Flour, Etc.) 153,805 804,534 
(16,687) ) 5,417,041 Canned Provisions ........---- a= 377,081 
30,648) Sugary «a, caleba fs se a apie pa a. m. t. 607,891 7,887,953 
(3,301) ) 7.88°865' Salt: ”....). siete ait =o ols aipistets ous ss © FE 1,154,343 1,713,106. 
80,467 ) Synthetic Dyestuffs ............ iy 184 179,854 
(1,204) +) 8,726,682 Chemical Fertilizers ...........- EO 279,559 2,559,910 
7,785) Bulowdg. 5: eecsek:. eee , 23,612 580,665 
(883) ) $46,292 Cotton 22... 00s cee ee ance ee ae rn 108,679 4,725,760 
514 220,049 Hard Fibres ...........002+55-- 5 21,033 722,201 
— BOUSTS Wool chau Meeker miekare miele wire eens “ 9,611 1,149,741 
5,699 673,059 Hides & Leather .........-..-. S 3,586 187,988 
4,936 :271,768| Oils Seeds Ga. ki... semen s+ nic 7 29,536 211,041: 
4,055 1,122,850 Rubber Goods ......... = 25,744 644,757 
— 270,970 Dolomite & Magnesite re 22,075 162,307 
= AQT. 41F “Phosphate \.cqisee= <0 = ete n= m0 - 413,445 868,013 
— 152,866 Metall (Ores! Gietomiles vases ae om pe zs 621,983 1,343,144 
656,670 673,277 Graphite & Manufactures Thereof .,, 28,829 180,882 
= DOR O25 Coals ukcnstis mien aiankalsieiacinetente Seca ae 913,649 3,371,350 
2,231 BHS;698 (Others, ns sited stesso cassette oot m ce —_ 7,096,080 
_ 1,021,167 — a 
i 2,690,372 | Total) (csi ies sflniete «2 a 60,291,042 
— 868,693 


Economic Developments in the Philippines 


A study of plans to reorganize Gov- 
ernment enterprises in the Republic of 
the Philippines was begun recently by 
the National Economic Council. Its 
tentative proposal calls for a Board 
of Coordination of five full-time mem- 
bers, whose chairman would be a 
Cabinet minister without portfolio. 
The Board would actively manage the 
operations of Government corporations, 
as well as determine policies. The 
Central Bank, which opened January 
2, 1949, is expected to give added im- 
petus to governmental industrial enter- 
prise through the use of withdrawals 
from the Treasury Certificate Fund 
in the United States. On February 4 
the Secretary of Commerce reassured 
private industry that the Government 
does not intend to compete with it, 
stating that Government ventures 
would be to pioneer in new fields, to 
stabilize prices of ¥carce commodities, 
and to manufacture articles not pro- 
duced locally. 

Twenty Government corporations re- 
portedly made a total profit of 51.- 
000,000 pesos in the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1948, while 7 others incurred 
losses amounting to 9,800,000 pesos. 
Of new profits accruing to the Govern- 
ment, 29,900,000 pesos were realized 
from gross sales of surplus property 
transferred to the Philippines under 
the United States-Philippine Surplus 
Property Agreement of 1946. The 


Philippine National Bank’s profit was 
8.400,000 pesos. The only Government- 
operated industrial enterprise showing 
an appreciable profit was the Cebu 
Partland Cement Co., which~ reported 
a surplus of 2,100,000 pesos. The 
Government-owned Insular Sugar Re 
finery began operations on February 
14 for the first time since the war. 

In his recent budget message, Presi- 
dent Quirino recommended legislation 
for a short-term economic-development 
program, the exploration of oil de- 
posits, minimum wages. Of total ex- 
penditures shown in the  President’s 
budget for the fiscal year 1949-50, 
estimated at 302,700,000 pesos, the 
outlay for education comprised more 
than 25 percent, and figures for Armed 
Forces and imternal security together 
comprised nearly 30 percent of the 
total. 


Study of a revision of the Philippine 
tariff was begun on January 27 by the 
National Economic Council. Announc- 
ed purposes of the revision are: (a) 
To correlate Philippine tariff schedules 
more closely with policies of the 
International Trade Organization, the 
Trade Agreement with the United 
States, and import-control procedures; 
(b) to afford added protection to 
domestic industries; and (c) to reduce 
the landed cost of goods needed for 
rehabilitation. 


Presidential approval, in principle, 
of a loan of 35,000,000 pesos to the 
Mindanao Abaca Planters Association 
appears to have inaugurated the first 
major step to rehabilitate the abaca 
industry. It is planned to extend loans 
of about 700 pesos per hectare (1 
hectare=2.47 acres) to planters in the 
Davao area, Mindanao. 

The 1948-49 rice output is estimated 
at about 55,000,000 cavans of rough 
rice (118,555,500 bushels), which would 
be the best crop. since liberation of 
the Philippines. With adequate sup- 
plies of rice available and, in general, 


of all items important in the native 
diet, the food outlook for 1949 is 
favorable. 


The general index of retail prices, 
prepared by the Bureau of Commerce, 
reached a postwar low of 239.94 on 
Jamuary 29. Because of the resistance 
ot shoes, textiles, and most rentals to 
the decline, however, the  cost-of- 
living index showed little change, 
remaining at about 365, based on a 
prewar index of 100. Aside from cer- 
tain textile lines, there have been no 
increases in prices of inported com- 
modities which could be be clearly at- 
tributed to the operation of import 
controls. 


Except for two sugar central strikes,. 
the labour front has bean calm since 
the first of the year. On February 
12 the Court of Industrial Relations 
rendered a long-awaited ‘decision on 
compensation of miners in the gold- 
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mining district of Northem Luzon. 
The decision increased the minimum 
daily wage from ‘.50 to 2.70 pesos 
and other wages by 10 and 5 percent, 
according to their brackets. It fixed 
additional compensation for night work 
at 20 percent instead of the 50 per- 
cent demanded by the workers, on 
the grounds that, owing to rehabilita- 
tion costs, present mining operations 
are conducted at a loss. If confirmed 
On appeal, the decision is expected 
tc_ discourage the opening of marginal 
goid mines. 

Building has progressed rapidly in 
the Republic of Philippines since re- 
construction was started; it has been 
particularly active in the city of 
Cebu. In the first 10 months after 
liberation, with the exception of 1 
month, the value of construction of 
temporary buildings considerably ex- 
ceeded the value of permanent build- 
ings. Many people hesitated to in- 
vest in permanent buildings until the 
City Planning Board had determined 
the lay-out of the streets. 

Since March 1946, however, construc- 
tion of permanent buildings has in- 
creased steadily. investment passed 
the 1,000,000-peso mark in 6 of the 
first 9 months of 1948. Nearly all of 
the business constructian has been 
financed by Chinese capital. As Philip- 
pine law prohibits aliens from owning 


land, except those from the United 
States, the usual arrangement is a 
lease for a 10-year period, after 


which the building becomes the pro- 
perty of the landowmer. For this 
reason, the use of heavy concrete 
construction is important. 

Until March 1948, cement was in 
very short supply. It was rationed, 
and construction of buildings was de- 
layed even jn Cebu, near the plant 
of the cement comvany. However, 
the increased production of cement 
end imports from China, Japan, and 
the Soviet Union have made the sup- 
ply more plentiful. Late in 1948. 
Cebu contractors were not delaying 
construction because of shortages of 
materials. The cost of construction 
of an ordinary house, however, was 
four times as much as_ the prewar 
cost. 


Machinery for the first unit of the 
newly incorporated Philippine Port- 
land Cement Co. to be established on 
Guimaras Island near Jloilo has been 
ordered in January 1949. Authorized 
capital for the new company is 2,000,- 
G00 pesos, 

Since sugar centrals have been 
reactivated in the Philippine Republic. 
the production of alcohol for use 
as fuel, together with gasoline, has 
been restricted by the delay in obtain- 
ing distillery equipment and also the 
present satisfactory market for molas- 


ses. As a result, only two or three 
sugar centrals are now distilling 
alcohol. 


Prior to the war many centrals and 
some public transpcrtation companies 
used a mixture of alcchol and gasoline 
as a fuel, and during the war it was 
used extensively because of petroleum 
shortages. 

It is believed that alcohol output 
for fuel consumption will increase as 
soon as prices of molasses are reduced. 
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Weekly service between Manila and 
Tokyo, via Okinawa, was inaugurated 
on January 26 by the Philippine Air 
Lines. Hearings to formulate a de- 
finite policy for further rehabilitation 
and operation of the Manila Railroad 
Co. are under way before the Senate 


Committee on Transportation and 
Public Services. The feasibility of re- 
ducing competition from bus and 


truck lines by discontinuing construc- 
tion of highways parallel to raiiroad 
lines has been considered. The general 
manager of the railroad proposed that 
funds be obtained from the new Cen- 
tral Bank for payment of the com- 
pany’s bonded indebtedness. 


CENTRAL BANK OF THE 
PHILIPPINES 
The Central Bank, during the first 
2 weeks of its operation, established 
minimum buying and maximum sell- 


ing rates to cover its transactions 
with other’ banks and  announ- 
ced buying and_ «selling rates to 


be charged by other banks operat- 
ing in the Philippines. It also pres- 
cribed reserve requirements for those 
banks. The Central Bank will buy 
United States dollar exchange from 
other banks at 200.75 pesos per $100 
for telegraphic transfers and 200.70 
pesos for sight drafts, excent that for 
purchases of fess than $500 a rate of 
200 pesos will apply. The Bank’s sell- 
ing rate was established at 201 pesos 
per $100 for telegraphic transiers and 
200.95 pesos for sight drafts. 
Minimum buying rates for pur- 
chases of $500 or more were fixed for 


other banks operating in the Philip- 
pines as follows: 

Pesos per 

2 $100 

Telegraphic iransfers ..... 200.50 
SMEE CULOItS (oe ees oes 200.375 
30-day date drafts ........ 200.00 
30-day sight drafts ....... 199.875 
6Q-day date drafts ........ 199.50 
60-day sight drafts ........ 199.375 


Banks may sell United States dollar 
exchange in transactions of $500 or 
more at rates which do not exceed 
the minimum buying rates by more 
than 1 peso per $100 (ie., 201.50 pesos 
per $100 for telegraphic transfers 
and other transactions), 

The Central Bank will not at pre- 
sent purchase United States notes and 
coins, but such purchases may he 
made by oth=r banks at a rate of not 
less than 198 pesos per $100 and may 
sell such currency at a rate of not 
more than 202 pesos. “ 

Purchases and sales of foreign ex- 
change or foreign notes and coins in 
currencies other than the United 
States dollar shall be based on the ap- 
propriate dollar cross rate. in’ con- 
formity with the pattern established 
by the International Monetary Fund, 
of which the Philippine Republic is a 
member. 

In taking these ections the Central 
Bank established control over the ex- 
change market. In order to avoid 
hardship which might result from im- 
mediate application of the schedule, 
transitional periods were provided to 
enable banks to make necessary ad- 
justments. [ 

Although the new reserve require- 
ments prescribed by the Central Bank 


do not differ substantially from those 
formerly required, either in amount 
or in general character, they are de- 
signed to make more _ effective use 
of banking reserves and to implement 
the increased banking independence 
of the Philippines The new regula. 
tious, after a transitional period, will 
mobilize liquid bank reserves in the 
Central Bank instead of permitting 
each bank to hold its reserves in its 
own vaults. 

The Central Bank Act provides that ~ 
the bank may, until June 30, 1951, 
make direct advances to the Govern- 
ment from the Treasury Certificate 
Fund in the United States in amounts 
aggregating but not exceeding 200,- 
€00,000 pesos. Such advances may be 
made only for productive and income- 
producing projects or for the repay- 
ment or servicing of externai  obliga- 
tions of the Government 

The creation of the Central Bank 
was vigorously supported by President 
Quirino; it had been initiated by the 
late President Roxas and recommend- 
ed by the Joint Philippine-American 
Finance Commission. The  Bank’s 
Monetary Board, charged with the 
major responsibility of directing and 
managing the institution, is composed 
of representatives of banking, Govern- 
ment, and business. 


SIAM 


Commercial Developments 


A saving of from 150 to 200 million 
baht is anticipated during 1949 as a 
result of the import control measures 
recently put into force and which 
have been supplemented by re-export 
control (vide our last issue, page 571). 

The restrictions—which are largely 
on luxury imports and uvon products 
which can be manufactured domes- 
tically—have been instituted to the 
best interests of national economic 
welfare. 

In 1948, Siam had its first favor- 
able valance of trade since 1942. In 
the first half of 1948 Siam exported 
977 million baht worth of goods and 
imported 744 million baht worth. For 
the whole year total exports’ were 
through the port of Bangkok 1,695 
million and imports 1.587 million). 

In 1943 exports were 116 million 
and imports 203 million; in 1944: 96 
and 156 respectively; in 1945: 89 and 
109; in 1946: 456 and 549 and in 1947: 
967 and 1,386 millon. 

Alone in the first half of i948, with 
977 million baht worth of exports, 
Siam sent out more than the total of 
the whole preceding year. The large 
imports of 1947 were principally war 
surplus goods. 

The unfavorable balance of trade 
from 1943 to 1947 totaling 680 million 
baht deficit accounted for the need 
of about one third of the banknotes 
put into circulation. 

The trade results 
generally considered as _ satisfactory 
and as truly reflecting the recovery 
of Siam. Further progress in imports 
and exports is anticipated this year 
inspite of the new controls. Some 
reduction in Siam’s entrepot business 
may however resuit from too strict 
enforcement of re-export control 
measures. 


for 1948 are 
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_ The total trade value in 1948 was 

(in millions of baht) 3282 (imports 
1587, exports 1695, favourable balance 
108). In 1947, the total was 2353 (imports 
1386, exports 967, unfavourable bal- 
ance 419). The official exchange rate 
of the baht remaimed the same: last 
year as in 1947 but on the open mar- 
Ket the baht has slightly improved in 
1948 against 1947. 


Financial Developments 

A total of 60 million baht has been 
added to the notes in circulation to 
relieve the shortage of cash in Bang- 
kok for trading purposes. These 
extra notes are backed with gold and 
foreign exchange reserves. Recent 
large exports of rice were mainly 
respa@nsible for the availability of 
such backing. 

Note¢s presently in circulation are 
baht 2,562 million compared to 2,502 
million baht at the end of February. 
The total of notes jn present circula- 
tion is made up of 2,509 million baht 
in actual movement and 53,011 mil- 
lion baht in banks. 

A lot of capital has been “frozen” 
in unsold goods. With greater activity 
in the field of cooperatives money could 
be returned Bangkok as it has flowed 
into the provinces following the har- 
vesting of the last rice crop. Farmers 
form societies and purchase through 
them consumer goods from Bangkok 
but the cooverative movement is yet 
in its infancy. 

The Ministry of Finance is plan- 
ning the establishment of branches 
of the Government Savings Bank 
throughout the country and _ the 
institution of lotteries for the five 
administrative areas to recall idle 
money from the provinces. 


Siamese Produce Quotations 


General 

inv Orewcaes ines +c 1200 to 1250 picul 
Weis TOPOS a Sekine v8 28.50 kilo. 
\uifols 0g 70s 1 il oes aie gene 1400 picul 
PATAETITIONY MOR tay ais) 9 ale ,0 sks 250/270 ,, 
Rubber grade 1: ...... 6.55 kilo. 

ms SE ores | Seseeeatecs 6.30. 5, 

“FI rb eo ies er Oren 610. x, 

ent So en ye 50 Bia was 

is “pag A) te ia 9,50), 
Copia. Fini. so einin sys 150/160 picul 
Coconug oil. ss cele sees S0D/315) sn; 
Pepper (white) ...... 2100/2200 ,, 

- (biack)” .4.4.. 1500/1570 __,, 
Charcoal Seta, cess Ao 
Sticklac New 1948 stock bE) 

es two years old 300° |, 
55 several years old 120i 5 
Shellac local quality 12/14 kilo. 
Foodstuffs 
Onion (local quality) No. 1 90 picul 

” ” No. 2 TO ss 
GAT seats Merion otek 80 ,, 
Dry chilli (Chiengmai) 450 ,, 

7 » (Sawankaloke) 280, 
Brown Sugar No. 1 quality LUT es 

i a4 No. 2 120 /sb2 anes, 

Sago (small grain) ...... LOSS ey 
ni (DISE PLAIN) wore. <a oe 105, 

Seeds 

Sesame (Black) ....... 2h0—, 

5 (White) an Zita ae8 SOU re 
OY. ADEANS ceri seh-aatet ss TAO; 
Greenpeas ............ 94 
Castor “seeds= sae css. oa Gee 
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PRESENT POSITION AND PROSPECTS OF THE 
MALAYAN PINEAPPLE INDUSTRY 


(Special to the Far Eastern Economic Review) 


The Malayan pineapple canning in- 
dustry is now assured of a new and 
bright future. Packers are confident 
that by 1952 canning will reach the 
yearly pre-war output of 2,000,000 


cases. In the three post-war years, 
rapid strides in rehabilitating both 
pisrcation and factory have been 
made. 


Chief feature in planting is removal 
of its pre-war impermanence by imme- 
diate switching over to “sole-crop” cul-, 
tivation instead of “catch-crop” cul- 
tivation of pineapples. And no longer 
are pineapples planted on uplands and 
lands already planted with rubber, but 
exclusively on new peaty plains. The 
catch-crop basis of cultivation had re- 
sulted in a decrease in acreage when 
the rubber aged while on uplands long 
periods of upwards of 20 years of cul- 
tivation had rendered soil unfit for new 
planting. The old methods reduced 
pineapple acreage from 60,000 acres to 
rot more than 3,000 acres in the years 
before the war. 

Thus when war ended and Malaya’s 
pre-war canned pineapple markets were 
agaim accessible, the industry was faced 
with the immediate necessity to re- 
organise planting so that fruit supplies 
could be permanent. The scheme for 
quick recovery ‘was introduced in the 
gecond half of 1947. It made compul- 
sory cultivation of a minimum of 1,500 
acres by each licensed packer and large 
areas of land were made available to 
cultivation on “sole-crop” basis to both 
prospective packers and small-growers. 

By the and of 1948, 15,000 acres were 
established on the new cultivation 
scheme and full bearing is assured by 
next year. There is earmarked a fur- 
ther 14,000 acres of peaty lead for ex- 
tension of cultivation. The present 
planted acreage will be sufficient to 
maintain an annual output of 1,560,000 
cases of canned pineapple when fully 
developed. Research is undertaken to 
increase production of fruit on the 
planted areas and to improve the qual- 
ity and séze of pineapple. 

Rehabilitation of canneries have now 
reached the stage when the fruit supply 
position is inadequate to meet their 
canning and packing capacity although 
only six of the seventeen pre-war fac- 
tories have been restored. Great im- 
provements in canning methods have 
been made with modernisation by in- 
stallation of automatic machinery and 
machinery to eliminate waste of fruit. 
Partially hand-made cans have been 
replaced by fully machine-made cans of 
standard sizes; with imtroduction of a 


Lotus seeds (unhusked) NORE 
ef »  (husked) 215 23; 
Red'-peasi vn. . pve ak SOs 
White "peas Wate’. ogee a 92 cis 
Black: beans... sess L203 
Flour 
Rice flour No. 1 quality 1252 ais 
» No. 2 ” Day 
Glutinous rice flour .... 100 ,, 
Tapioca flour No. 1 quality 
per bag of 50 kilograms: 115 baht 


Malayan Mark Grading scheme a 
higher quality of the post-war pack of 
canned pineapple is being packed. 

For the first time, normally wasted 
parts of the fruit are being utilised. 
Pineapple juice and crushed pineapple 
are but two of the subsidiary products 
of the industry. The practicability of 
producing ‘“deep-frozen” and “dried” 
pineapple is! being studied. The indus- 
try feels that new techniques and de- 
velopment of the market potential for 
extra products will go a long way to- 
wards reduction of productiaqn costs of 
Malayan canned pineapple. 


= * = ss 


Meanwhile Government is expected 
to reinforce control over uniformity of 
practice and policy in order that a fully 
healthy situation may be developed for 
both growers and packers. 

Through central co-ordination of 
growers and packers much improve- 
ment of the small-growers’ economy has 
been achieved, while at the same time 
grading and price fixing of fruit has 
raised considerably the quality of fruit 
that goes in for cannimg. and the ulti- 
mate standard of packs for export. Low 
Standards of Malayan canned pine- 
apple had been the result of ill-organ- 
isation, which impoverished growers, 
and made it impossible for improve- 
ments of the pack to be made as un- 
certainty was experienced in the 
quality of pineapples sold to canneries. 

Prosperity of the pre-war Malayan 
canning industry — to the tune of 
£1,000,000 worth of exports annually— 
had been built on a lower price basis 
rather than good quality. In future 
good quality at economic and competi- 
tive prices may be possible. 

The following are particulars of out- 
put during the two post-war years: — 


Packing Cases 
season packed 
October 1946/March 1947 19,000 
April/September 1947 ...... 50,663 
October 1947/March 1948 59,646 
April/September 1948 ....... 100,150 


This total output of 229,819 cases is 
equal to about 4 per cent of normal 
pre-war production for a similar period. 

Productiqn costs throughout the 
period being as much as 40 to 50 per 
cent above the generat level for com- 
parable canned fruit industries, disposal 
of the Malayan pack has met with diffi- 
culty. 

The first pack of 19,000 cases was 
bought by the British Ministry of Food 
for re-sale to confectignery manufac- 
turers in the UK, but the Ministry was 
unwilling to take up the next packs at 
high prices dictated by production costs. 
Abnormal conditiqns which caused a 
shortage of canned fruits in several of 
the smaller markets helped to absorb 
the bulk of Malaya’s 1947 and 1948 
packs at a profit to the industry. Mar- 
kets included Eire, Egypt, Red Sea and 
Persian Gulf ports, Europe and Africa. 
These countries were unable to buy 
from the United States owing to cur- 
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rency difficulties and were precluded 
from obtaining supplies within the ster- 
ling area owing to extensive Ministry 
of Food purchases. 

During the second packing season in 
1948 the Ministry of Food was again 
asked to buy from Malaya in order to 
help the industry to clear away an es- 
timated pack of 100,000 cases. A con- 
tract for 150,000 cases of Malayan can- 
ned pineapple was finally signed by the 
Ministry of Food and uv to March this 
year the critical situation was saved 
by delivery to the UK of 11,000 cases. 

This year, with an estimated output 
of 400,000 cases, negotiations for an 
export contract of 300,000 cases to the 
UK are bemg made. The _ difficulty 
again is in the price which is not ex- 
pected to be very much lower than 
Malayan $23.50 a case, which was paid 
by the Ministry of Food for one of 
Malayan’s earlier post-war packs. 
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_Three-quarters of Malayan canned 
Pineapple were exported to the UK 
before the war where Malayan canned 
pineapple occupied the leading place 
amongst imported canned fruits and ac- 
counted for 90 per cent of the total im- 
ports of canned pineapple. 

Next in importance was Canada 
which took about 11 per cent of the 
annual pack and where Malayan can- 
ned pineapple represented about 60 
per cent of the total canned fruits im- 
ports. 

The remaining 14/15 per cent of the 
Malayan pack was sent to New Zea- 
land, United States, Europe and India. 

Details of the annual average of 
Malayan canned pineapple export 
were: United Kingdom (1,841,920 
eases), Canada (271,060 cases), New 
Zealand (93,560 cases), USA (71,720 
cases), Europe (39,480 cases), India 
(36,600 cases) and other countries in- 
cluding Egypt and Middle East (116,600 
cases). 

The average annual world production 
of canned pineapples (1935/37) was 
238,850 tons—from Mawaii (152,060 
tons), Malaya (64,900 tons), Formosa 
(15,500 tans), Australia (2,850 tons), 
Philippines (2,100 tons), and other 
countries (1,500 tons). 

The United Kingdom market remains 
pre-eminently the most potential outlet 
for Malayan canned pineapple, and the 
scale of development of the industry 
will depend upon the extent to which 
it is able to regain its position there. 
There has been emphatic assurace that 
the Home Government policy is to en- 
courage the expansion in Empire coun- 
tries of canned fruit industries. Large 
Food Ministry purchases however would 
depend on the prices and quality of the 
Malayan canned pineapple being com- 
petitive with those of other canned 
fruits. 

Consumption of canned fruits in UK 
has actually fallen off from an average 
of 214,000 tons per annum to under 
100,000 tons in recent years due in part 
to restricted purchases from hard- 
currency sources which supplied 50 per 
cent of her pre-war imports and to 
a reduction of domestic production of 
canned. fruits by half due to shortages 
of tinplate and sugar. Home produc- 
tion is likely to expand as shortages are 
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Financial & Industrial Developments in Malaya 
(By Our Own Correspondent) 


Position of Rubber Planters 


The Planting community in Malaya, 
as represented by Sir Sidney B. Pal- 
mer, president of the United Planting 
Asscciation of Malaya, feels that the 
tide has now turned against the ban- 
dits. Sir Sidney reviewed conditions at 
the annual meeting of the Association 
in Kuala Lumpur on April 29: He said 
“without being unduly optimistic I 
think it can be said that the nettle is 
being grasped and that the incessant 
activity by the security forces is 
having its effect. But Malaya is a diffi- 
cult country for operations and in 
spite of the fact that they are being 
harried, dispersed and generally push- 
ed around, the bandits still retain a 
very considerable measure of local ini- 
tiative as would any small bands of 
unscrupulous men who set themselves 
against the established authority in a 
country which lends itself to guer- 
rilla tactics. The squatter areas from 
which, by compulsion or by agree- 
ment, the bandits drew much of their 
supplies are gradually being cleaned 


overcome but limitation of purchases 
from hardcurrency sources is likely to 
continue for many more years to the 
benefit of canners in the sterling area. 
Redistribution of the national income 
in Britain may widen the market for 
cheaper forms: of canned foods by in- 
creased purchasing power of manual 
workers, and decreased margins for 
luxuries of the higher income groups. 
These developments offer a_ possibly 
large expansion of business with UK 
beyond its pre-war scale, depending on 
cheaper prices and improved ‘quality. 
Malaya claimed about 70% of the 
total Canadian imports of canned pine- 
apple as against imports from Hawaii 
of 25% and Australia of 5%. While 
small scale Malayan production pre- 
vented substantial resumption of busi- 
ness with Canada after the war (ex- 
ports for 1948 of 6,000 cases only 2 
per cent of pre-war) currency difticul- 
ties with Hawaiian imports leaves the 
Canadian field to Malaya and Australia. 
Some initial difficulties are in store 
for Malaya there because of the in- 
ceased Australian exports to Canada 
protected by an import duty of 1 
Canada cent per lb against the Malayan 
canned pineapple. Inspite of this 
handicap Malayan packers’ should 
be able to compete with the high-cost 
Australian industry once Malayan 
canned pineapple has“ approached 
closer to Australian quality standards. 
The Canadian market is also a large 
potential ome for “crushed pineapple.” 
Large United States enquiries have 
recently been received by Malayan 
packers for canned pimeapple at prices 
which the industry is confident of meet- 
ing when production advances on eco- 
nomic levels. Wide opportunities for 
expanding business to several times 
the pre-war volume is possible in the 
next few years in crushed pineapple 
and pineapple juice. Packs in grocery- 
size tins, inspite of the heavy import 


up; information once impossible to 
obtain is now coming in better every . 
day and the sands of banditry are 
running out. But none know better 
than planters that there is yet no 
grounds for complacency. It is clear 
that the security forces have greatly 
stabilised the position and clearly they 
have undoubtedly gained the initiative 
in the campaign against lawlessness.” 
“But there is no need to remind you,” 
ccntinued Sir Sidney, “that there is. 
still much to be done and there is still 
a long, hard job in front of the 
security forces before peace and pros=- 
perity, as we once knew it, is restored. 
to Malaya.” 


Commenting on rubber production 
Sir Sidney said “the output in 1948 
was the highest ever produced in 
Malaya but personally I expect to see 
a small decrease during the current 
year as up to date flush yields have 
been obtained following the long rest. 
of the majority of trees received during 
the Japanese cccupaticn.” Sir Sidney 
continued “illicit tapping has been 


duty, could be landed in the US for 
sale at prices cheaper than Hawaiian 
canned pineapple. Demand for small- 
size canned pimeapple has developed in 
US owing to the inadequacy of the 
Hawaiian output, There is no prospect 
for the US at least for some time to: 
obtain supplies of this pack of canped 
Pineapple because the Cuba industry 
suffered lately a serious setback with 
the destruction of plantations by 2 
severe hurricane. 

Prospects of the trade-barrier-riddém 
countries of Europe buying Malayan: 
canned pineapple depend on closer poli- 
tical and economic cooperation with 
Britain. : 

New Zealand be a sound market for 
Malayan canned pineapple if that 
country were mo more only regarded as 
a dumping ground of second quality 
packs. New Zealand absorbed annually 
before the war about 100,000 cases of 
the second quality packs. The price be- 
ing insufficiently low, second quality 
packs before the war, were definitely 
not an attraction. The market is im- 
portant to Malaya for developing into. 
an ountlet for first class packs. 

Thea Middle East countries are not 
considered a permanent market. Hither- 
to they have absorbed a large propor- 
tion of Malayan canned pineapple on. 
account of false prosperity created by 
war conditions. 

Wages in Malayan canneries are 
about three time# those prevailing in 
1941 but are still substantially lower 
than those in other large fruit canning 
countries such as US, Hawaii, Australia 
and Great Britain. Another advantage 
to the Malayan industry is that work-. 
ers are paid at piecework rates instead 
of minimum hourly rates. 

Present high costs are entirely due to 
partial development which results in 
inadequate fruit supplies to feed fac-~ 
tories on a full time basis, with wages 
therefore paid for idle workers : 
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very rife throughout the country and 
‘there is no doubt whatever that the 
terrorists have obtained considerable 
funds from this source by intimidating 
labourers to steal rubber which was 
then handed over to the bandits and 
‘subsequently sold. For the past three 
years this Association has been press- 
ing Government to take appropriate 
action to stop stealing and illicit tap- 
ping and at long last it has been 
realised by the authorities how neces- 
sary it is that strong action be taken 
at once. I understand that in the very 
near future an emergency regulation 
will be introduced which will go a 
long way to prevent rubber thefts from 
estates. The quantity of rubber stolen 
‘during the past year is estimated 
roughly at ten per cent. of the total 
crop.” 

Sir Sidney Palmer went on to criti- 
-cise the present price of rubber, the 
high incidence of taxation on the 
rubber industry and the delay in set- 
tiling claims for war damage. He said 
that “the present price of rubber 
now lIcaves little or nothing to pro-« 
ducers by way of profit and with ex- 
scessive taxation and the non-payment 
of war damage claims many ccm- 
panies were hard pressed and will 
find it difticult to continue in business, 
The Government of Malaya seems de- 
termined gradually to kill the goose 
which had laid so many goiden eggs 
for the administration in the past. 
Aithough ihe price of rubdver is now 
Weill below the pre-war figure the ex- 
oort tax had been doubled and in- 
come tax had been imposed on an in- 
dustry which is struggling to keep its 
head above water. But-in addition 
Wages now range from 220 per cent. 
to 100 per cent. above the pre-war 
level and all materials are now much 
more costly than they were in 1941. 
I wonder if it is generally realised 
that, including smallholders, one-third 
of the total working population of the 
Federation gain their livelihood en- 
-tirely cr mainly from rubber. In 1948 


rubber export duty yielded $33,000,- 
009 (Malayan currency). Indirect 
‘taxes, income-tax. rents and _ other 
contributions to Government revenue 


by those engaged in the rubber indus- 
try must have made the total contri- 
bution amount to about one-third of 
the public revenue which is estimated 
to have been $274,900,000. Of the ictal 
exports in 1948 rubber accounted for 
'$680,000,000 out of $1,116,000,090. 
Surely it is most unwise to continue 
the present crippling rate of taxation 
if the future economy of the Federa- 
tion is to be safeguarded. The first step 
should be that the Government reduce 
the export duty to the pre-war level 
and this Association has made strong 
representations to the authorities on 
this question.” 

Dealing with war claims. Sir Sidney 
said “the delay in payment of War 
Risks (Goods) Insurance and War 
Damage Compensation is undoubtedly 
having the most adverse effect on the 
rubber industry in general. A _ large 
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number of companies and individuals 
have spent most, and in some cases 
all, of their reserve funds in rehabili- 
tating their properties since the libera- 
tion. The result is that they have no 
funds with which to continue replant- 
ing on a large scale with high-yield- 
ing material and the inevitable con- 
sequence must be that in times of low 
prices large areas will go out of tap- 
ping and the estates wilJl close down. 
This will cause unemployment and be 
a loss of prosperity to the country in 
general. But it is not only the rubber 
industry that will suffer. Its reper- 
cussions will be felt by everyone in 
Malaya. A policy which some are ad- 
vocating is that no compensation 
should be given by way of war dam- 
age compensation; these misguided 
people are pursuing the most short- 
sighted policy which will react on the 
very people they hope to assist. Un- 
less war damage compensation is 
paid and paid quickly rubber com- 
panies will find it impossible to re- 
place obsolete areas by replanting 
with high-yielding strains and Malaya 
will not be in a position to compete 
in the matter of costs with synthe 
tic and competition from other coun- 
tries.” 

“Let it never be forgotten”, Sir 
Sidney emphasised “that if the rubber 
industry falls then the economy of the 
Federation falls with it and it is up 
to these in authority to give every 
consideration to this aspect of the posi- 
tion.” 

After reviewing at some length con- 
ditions in the industry as they affect 
labour Sir Sidney said “This Associa- 
tion has always’ given the _ greatest 
sympathy, before and since the war, 
to the trades union movement and I 
repeat that the policy of this Asso- 
ciation is to encourage and foster pro- 
perly run trades unions which are con- 
trelled by men connected with the 
rubber industry.” 

(Sir Sidney Palmer was knighted in 
the last New Year’s honours list {or 
his public services to Malaya. He has 
been president of the United Planting 
Association for several years. He start- 
ed his planting career in Borneo about 
forty years ago and is now a proprie- 
tary planter, visiting agent and a 
director of several rubber-producing 
companies. He is to retire from Malaya 
some time toward the end of this year 
and will assume an appointment con- 
nected with the industry in London.) 
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Rukber Output 

Tubber production in Malaya in 
March totalled 53,533 tons, compared 
with 44,638 tons in February and 50,- 
806 tons in January, bringing the 
total for the first quarter of the year 
to 187,977 tons, compared with 17i,- 
078 tons in the corresponding quarter 
o: i918. Production on large estates 
(those of 100 acres and more, largely 
European-owned) in March was 33.516 
tons and preduction on smail_ estaie 
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(those under 100 acres in extent and 
largely Asiatic-owned) was 19.0:7 
tons. This production from smallholders 
is taken from the amount of rubber 
sold I:y these holdings to licensed rub- 
ber dealers during the month and 
does not mean that production in that 
month need necessarily be the same as 
sales. 

The disparity in the figures for total 
production for the months of January 
and February need some explanation. 
These figures neither mean any les- 
sening or increase in bandit activity. 
They are due mainly to the fact that 
toward the end of January most 
Chinese growers sold every pound of 
rubber they could find just prior to 
the Chinese New Year, which is their 
custom, This had the effect of raising 
the figure for the month of January. 
The fall in the February figure is due 
partly to the fact that rubber nor- 
mally sold in the first week of the 
month was on this occasion sold in the 
last week of- the preceding month. It 
is also due to the fact that February 
had only 22 tapping days generally 
throughout the country, compared with 
the normal 26 tapping days in months 
having 30 or 31 days. 
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Security Markets 
In their latest weekly report on the 


Singapcre share market Fraser and 
Co., sharebrokers, say that “slow to 
resume after Easter, only a small 


volume of business was written on 
the Malayan markets. Quotations tend- 
ed to sag in all sections save loans. 
The chief happening of last week in 
Malayu was the surrender of 87 Chi- 
nese guerrillas at Kuala Kangsar, 
Perak, to which we attach great signi- 
ficance. Ordinarily this submission 
would have had a cheering effect on 
local markets, bui coming simultane- 
ously with the Yangtse naval incidents, 
any benefit has been lost. 

“Most of the business was transacted 
in the’ industrial section. Straits 
Traders eased after publication of the 
annual report and accounts; there was 
some recession in Kenry Waugh and 
Co. after clearance of fairly substan- 
tial parcels, and Alexandra _ Bricks 
improved. In dollar tin shares, Lundon 
unsuccessfully sought to buy back 
Petaling shares sold to Malaya in re- 
cent weeks but bids were not suffi- 
ciently attractive. Rubber share tran- 
sactions could be counted on the fin- 
gers of one hand and again odd lots 
predominated. The local loan market 
continued firm but there was further 
switching of buyers to Australian gov- 
ernment issues. Devaluation possibili- 
ties brought in buyers for Raub (Aus- 
tralian) Gold and Mount Mergan.” 

Commenting on the annual report of 
Kesang Tin Company Ltd., Fraser and 
Co. say “the report disclosed what 
must be regarded as the most arbitrary 
action on the pari of a Government 
authcrity which has denied the com- 
pany the right, enjoyed in the rest of 
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the Federation, of aggregating the man 
and horsepower employed by apply- 
ing it to all its contiguous titles. Such 
denial has been given as the reason 
for the forfeiture to the Crown of 
more than 54 acres of mining land. It 
is to be hoped that the directors of 
this company will give the widest 
publicity to this extraordinary pio- 
cedure and contest the decision by 
appeal to the very highest quarters.” 
In this connection the Government 
decision discloses a most extra-ordinary 
position. The company’s mining titles 
are situated in the former settlement 
of Malacca, part of the Straits Settle- 
ments. Under the new constitution for 
the Federation, Malacca is now part 
of the Federation. The . Government 
gives as its reason for cancellation of 
Kesang’s mining certificates the fact 
that in Malacca even now the Straits 
Settlements Mining Ordinance still ap- 
plies and this Ordinance does not make 
provision for aggregating mining titles 
for the purpose of complying with the 
labour requirements. In the existing 
Federation mining laws such aggrega- 
tion is permitted. It is understood that 
the whole of the mining legislation in 
ithe Federation is undergoing revision 
‘but that a new revised Mining Fnact- 
ment cannot be completed for at ‘east 
‘another year because of the, pressure 


of work in Government offices. The 
position appears to be that in some 
respects, and some respects only, 


Malacca is now governed by the laws 
the Federation and in other respects 
‘by the laws of the old Straits Settle- 
ments although it has for the past year 
been absorbed into the Federation of 
Malaya. The question appears to be 
-one for the Courts to decide. In the 
meantime the directors of Kesang Tin 
shave appealed against the forfeiture 
of titles to the Resident Commissioner 
at Malacca and have, without pre- 
judice to its claims, resubmitted its 
application (for realienation of the 
sarea covered by the forfeited titles.” 


Coconut Oil Mills in Singapore 


Coccnut oil mill owners in Singapore 
are faced with a bleak future because 
of the increasing preference for copra 
rather than coconut oil by the United 
Kingdom and European buyers. There 
are now only four coconut oil mills 
working on a part-time basis im 


Singapore. At the peak of producticn 
lest year there were more than 30 
mills. 


The British Ministry of Food has 
contracted to receive for nine years all 
surpluses of copra from Ceylon and 
the Fiji Islands. It has also taken up 
huge quantities of Indonesian copra, 
and has a recent proposition from 
Holland for 1,500 tons of copra. There 
has also been a move to get Malayan 
shippers to enter into a contract with 
the Food Ministry to supply estate 
copra on the same basis as Ceylon and 
Fiji. 
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Economic Reports From Indonesia 


Estimates of Production 


Official experts at Batavia  an- 
ticipate an export of 150,000 tons of 
high-grade sugar in the year ending 
June 30, 1950, including 100,000 tons 
from new crops from the Dutch con- 
trolled area. 

The production of palm-oil is 
estimated at 170,000 tons, 150,000 tons 
of which will be available for export. 
Copra exports are estimated at 400,- 
C00 tons. 

The output of estate rubber 
probably be 200,000 tons 
native rubber 300,000 tons. 
and tea exports are estimated at 
20,000 tons each, but the export of 
fibre will not exceed 6,000 tons. 

The coffee crop is destined mainly 
for home consumption but 5,000 tons 
of a special quality (Arabica) will 
probably be exported. 

Exports of cinchana and of quinine 
extract will probably amount to 
120,000 tons each and of cocoa to 
400,000 tons. 


will 
and of 
Tobacco 


Imports and Exports 

Indonesian exports in January 1949 
were 491,595 tons to the value of over 
Fis. 107 million (December Fils. 88.8 
million). Imports in January 1949 
totalled 140,754 tons to the value of 
nearly Fls 56 million (December Fils. 
172 million). The export surplus in 
January had a value of Fils. 51 million. 
The main export items were:— 


Nov. Dec. Jan. 
(in million guilders) 
Mineral oil and 


products 12.2 — 25 
Rabber™~ ... ..-<: 23.7 17.4 30 
Copran tts. fax 15.3 16.4 10 

The main import items were rice 


13,000 tons, motor-cars to the value of 
over Fils. 2 millions, sarongs over Fis. 
10 million, factory equipment and parts 
Fils. 2.3 millioa. ‘The value of monthiy 
imports in 1948 averaged Fis. 86 million. 

Indonesian imports and exports in 
1947 and 1948:— 


1947 1948 
(in million guilders) 
Imports, <2..0 500% 7154 1,156 
TORDOEGS POEs ee of. ace 343 1,043 
Import surplus .... 411 113 
The percentage of imports covered 


by exports was 45 in 1947 and 90 in 
1248. 


The main import items were:— 


1947 1948 
in million guilders) 
Textiles leg scrcis <abiens 227 353.4 
Food, drink and 
LODACCO) so. s:-uasus ne 220.5 225.3 
Machinery and th 
VIO  sretsiaecarenr 135.9 200.3 
The main exports items were:— 
947 1948 
(in million guilders) 
Oil products ...... 62.2 260.2 
mabber! Meese e es 67.5 256.1 
Copra Oeste: sera 79.7 155.4 
Tin and tin ore . 60.4 153.2 


The main countries of origin were: —- 


1947 1948 

(in million guilders) 
United States ..... 294.2 257.6 
Netherlands ...... 98.7 220.5 
JAPAN Mg ww nwenee 61.1 187.1 
Great Britain ..... 57.8 99.6 


The main countries of destination 
were:— 


1947 1948 
(in million guilders) 
Netherlands ...... 148.4 374.9 
singapore... coat 68.4 1$2 
United States ..... 63.5 183.2 
Copra~ Exports 
Exports of copra in 1948 totalled 


242,245 tons. The greater part of this 
namely 216,415 tons came from East 
Indonesia. West Borneo supplied 17,245 
and other districts 8,585 toms. Exports 
in 1946 and 1947 had amounted to 
54,098 and 152,639 tons respectively. 

Of the copra exported last~ year 
162,000 tons went to the Netherlands, 
against 115,990 tons in 1947. 
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THE DUTCH AIR TRANSPORT 
IN 1948 


After the hberation of the Nether- 
lands in May 1945 when in every 
field the work of reconstruction was 
started under difficult circumstances 
the leaders of Dutch aviation found 
themselves confronted with an arduous 
task. However, this task was energe- 
tically taken in hand; the K.L.M. 
(Royal Dutch Airlines) risen again, as 
it were, from its own ashes began to 
develop its activity, at first, of course, 
on a moderate scale, but gradually 
the K.L.M. increased its activity while 
its business expanded with the open- 
ing of new airlines. 

A retrospective view of 1943 again 
reveals an all-round expansion; new 
towns and ccuntries were included 
in the air-line system as a resuit of 
which the length of the latter ncw 
exceeds 62,150 miles and  almcst 
spans the whole world. New vp-to- 
date aircraft were added to the 
K.L.M. airfleet; during 1948 mor2 pas- 
sengers and cargo were carried than 
im any previous year. The number of 
employees of tha K.L.M. all over the 
world increased to more than 13540, 
of which well over 1,100 belong to the 
flying psrsonnel. 

The greater part of the new air- 
craft ordered by the K.u.M. were de- 
livered in the course of 1948. On 
March 25 the first Douglas DC-6 ar- 
rived at Schiphol. Within a few 
weeks they were followed by an- 
other five. In May and June these 
modern aircraft were placed on ser-- 
vice on the routes to South Africa 
and South America. On September 
6 the first twin-engined Convair Liner 
arrived at Schiphol; six aircraft of 
this type were delivered im 1948; the 
rest will follow in 1949. 

In the course of 1948 the equipment 
of Schiphol—the Amsterdam airport— 
was considerably improved. 
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The transport figures over the first 
ten months of 1948 of the Amster- 
dam-Batavia_ air-line afford a clear 
picture of the intensive traffic on 
this route. 


1548 (from 


January 
to October 
inclusive) 

Number of flights ..... 618 
Number of fare-paying 

passengers) .......... 27,100 
Maiks i. 2 ain, Ne 11,615 cwts 
Cargo & surplus luggage 10,475 cwts 
Number of flying hours 22,762 
Mileage covered ...... 5,001,250 


A new landmark was reached when 
Shanghai was included in the air- 
line system. The carrying capacity of 
the weekly Constellation flights from 
Amsterdam to Johannesburg, and vice 
versa, was soom found to be inade- 
quate to cope with the large supply 
of passengers. The frequency of this 
service was increased to twice a 
week. Finally a third service was 
established in cooperation with  the-. 
S.A.A. 


On September 11 the hundredth 
flight Amsterdam-Johannesburg, and 
vice versa was made since the 
establishment of the Africa line. Dur- 
ing 1948 in the aggregate 100 out- 
and-home flights were made between 
the Netherlands and South Africa. 
In 1948 a distance of 1,242,700 miles 
was covered by this service, that is 
to say 50 times the circumference of 
the earth. 


Also in 1948 the air services to the 
Western hemisphere were continued 
with increased inteusity. From June 
14 a daily service to .the largest city 
of the American continent was main- 
tained. 


The air traffic on the Amsterdam- 


Curacao route showed a large in- 
crease. On October 31 the frequency 


was increased from 2 to 3 times a 
week 


The air-line between the Nether- 
lands and Montevideo was extended 
tc Buenos Aires. 


At Batavia the first anniversary 
of the K.L.M.  interinsular services 
was celebrated on August 1, 1948. On 
November 1, 1948 it was exactly 20 
years ago that the first regular air- 
line was opened in Indonesia. With 
the opening of the air-line Batavia— 
Bandoeng—Semarang—Soerabaja, and 
vice versa, on September 6 an im- 
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portant air-line was added to the air- 
line system of the interinsular ser- 
vices of the K.L.M. in Indonesia whose 
length had meanwhile increased to 
14,900 miles. 

In 1948 in the eggregate some 400 
special flights were made, including 
the irregular air traffic in Indonesia. 
The number of flying hours flown by 
aircraft chartered from the K.L.M. 
amounted to 4,000 with a ton/mile 
cutput of more than 2,175,000. 

In 1948 the chartering market 
developed favourably. Not only were 
numerous cargo charters carried out 


kut also a large nurnber cf special 
passenger flights. Seven flights with. 
DC-6 planes and 2 flights with Con- 
stellations covering a total distance 
of nearly 31,100 miles were carried 
out in connectiqgn with international 
meetings. Throughout 1948 the K.L.M. 
also participated in the transport of 
missionaries, emigramts and seamen 
by air. 

In 1948 K.L.M. cargo-services show- 
ed a steady increase, with some 157,- 
600 cwts of cargo carried, as compar- 
ed with 51,850 cwts in 1946, and 100,- 
940 cwts in 1947, respectively. 


Hongkong Exchange Banks Association 
AGREED MERCHANT FOREIGN EXCHANGE RATES 


Sterling 1/2 15/16 delivery 
within 2 months 
with a cut of 
1/32 for every 
further 3 months 
forward. 


Maximum Selling. Minimum Buying, 


(East & South 
Africa) 


(West Africa & 
West Indies) 


Rupees (India) 82 3/4 


1/3 1/32 Ta 

1/3 1/16 O.D. 

1/3 3/32 30 d/s 

1/3 1/8 60—90 d/s 

1/3 5/32 120 d/s 

1/3 1/8 O/D if under L/Credit 
1/3 3/16 O/D without L/Credit 


1/32nd up every 30 d/s 


1/3 5/16 O/D if under L/Credit 
1/3 3/8 O/D without L/Credit 
1/32nd up every 30 d/s 


83 3/4 T.e: 
84 O/D 
84 1/8 7 & 30 d/s 
84 1/4 60 d/s 
84 3/8 90 d/s 
Rupe es (Ran- All buying rates 
goon) 82 3/4 3/16th higher than Indie 
Rupees (Aden) 82 3/4 84 3/8 O/D if under L/Credit 
84 1/2 O/D without L/Credit 
85 30 d/s & 60 G/s 
Malaya $ 52 7/8 Ssh 1/2 T.T. & O/D 
53 5/8 30 & 60 d/s 
eh a ae 8 ee ee 
U.S.$ and 24 15/16 delivery 25 1/4 bi ike 8 
Canada $ within 2 months 25 5/16 0/D— 30 d/s 
with a cut of 25 3/8 60— 90 d/s 
1/16 for every 
further 3 months 
forward. 
U. S. Notes ——- 25. 3/8 (Banks to pay Insurance 
and postage) 
Australia £ 1/6 1/2 1/6 7/8 bs 
1/6 15/16 O/D. 
SS 
New Zealand £ 1/2 15/16 1/3 3/16 pi 
1/3 1/4 O/D 


